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“T really want to kiss you au revoir.” 
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The Other Man 


BY J. A. WALDRON 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES BASKERVILLE 


HE Whytes had seen nothing of 

each other since their quarrel. Mrs. 

Whyte had remained in the Whyte 

residence in town as though nothing had 

happened. To avoid her without inspir- 

ing gossip, Whyte had traveled, osten- 
sibly on business. 

In Chicago he received a wire from 
her—she had learned his whereabouts 
from his secretary—asking him to return 
to New York at once. “Shall expect you 
to dinner Thursday,” she had added. 

Thursday evening Whyte appeared at 





dinner. At the right moment the butler 
saw that husband and wife were left alone. 
Some butlers have the sagacity and the 
reticence of the judiciary. 

“You have tickled my palate, Mar- 
garet,” he remarked as the dinner pro- 
gressed. “Your collaboration with the 
chef has always been artistic.” 

“I know your epicurean sensitiveness,” 
she replied. 

“What was the matter that led you to 
wire me?” 

“I suppose you traveled alone. 
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I see 


your theatrical affinity, Miss Cherry, 
is still acting in New York.” 

“Yes, I traveled alone. It was really 
a business trip. And I suppose you have 
seen Benedict since I went away?” 

“Frequently. You see I am candid.” 

“Remarkably candid.” 

“But I admit no actual error. You will 
remember that you took the initiative. 
We got along very well together until—” 

“Why thresh over old straw? You 
might have been happier if you had mar- 
ried Benedict instead of me.” 
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The mania for freak marriages: 
Why not express yourself and advertise your business? 





“Possibly, although I am not yet cer- 
tain of it. Don’t forget that I broke an 
engagement to him to marry you. It 
is natural for a woman who has thought a 
lot of two men to turn to the first after 
the second has disappointed her.” 

“Then you have definitely turned to 
Benedict?” 

“Experimentally, I mean.” 


wir TE fondled an_aristocratic- 
looking cigar before lighting it as 
Mrs. Whyte rang for the coffee. She 
was already enjoying a second cigarette. 

“Experimentally is an elastic word,” 
he remarked. “Just what does it mean 
in your case—and Benedict’s?” 

“T am studying him for the second time 
without seriously involving myself. You 
took a definite step.” 

“Sometimes we retrace our steps.” 

“Do you mean you have broken with 
that woman?” 

“That I decline to answer in the present 
state of affairs. You confess you are 
busy analyzing Benedict. He may assay 
up to your standard.” 

“But if I were sure you were repent- 
ant—” 

“We are never sure of anything. Is 
this what you wished to see me about?” 

“No. We are subjects of gossip—you 
and I. Society published a nasty para- 
graph this week.” 

“I don’t read it. What Society may 
say is of no moment to me as long as the 
respectable press recognizes my position 
in affairs.” 

“But what you call the respectable 
press also has a weakness for scandal.” 

“What does Society say?” 

“That your leasing the Newport place 
for the season may presage interesting 
domestic developments.” 

“Indefinite. Mere innuendo. The 
statement might as logically be applied 
to the lessees—the Moshers—and be in- 
nocent of sinister meaning.” 

“But the Moshers are noted for an 
ideal domesticity.” 

“Well, what is to be done about 
it?” 

“T have acted upon a plan. Your re- 
turn, if but for a day, and particularly 
when it is known that you are at home, if 
but for an evening, may halt the tattle. 
So after wiring you to come back I sent 
this to the Evening Echo.” 

Mrs. Whyte produced a clipping and 
read: “Andrew Whyte returned to town 
to-day and joined Mrs. Whyte at their 
residence on Fifth Avenue. . Mrs. Whyte 
goes to the Adirondacks to-morrow, their 
Newport villa having been leased, and 
Mr. Whyte will resume his tour of the 
South and West to inspect his large in- 
terests.” 

“You're quite a press agent. Let us 
see how it works. So you are going to 
the Adirondacks?” 

“I leave to-morrow on a motor trip. 
I may not go to the Adirondacks at all, 
but who will be the wiser? Of course, you 
can go where you please.” 

“Very well.” 

As they rose he put out his hand. She 
put up her lips. 

“You do that from habit?” he asked. 

“No. I really want to kiss you au 
revoir. No knowing when we shall mect 
again.” 
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Gladys—Jack gave me a rainbow kiss last night. 
Ethel—What kind of a kiss is that? 
“Why, one that follows a storm!” 


The paragraph in the Evening Echo was 
repeated in substance in the morning 
papers. Whyte was so prominent that 
any note of him was news—and this 
contradicted rumor. 


N THEIR honeymoon, years before, 

the Whytes had isolated themselves 
happily at a remote lake in the Adiron- 
dacks. The reference to this region had 
revived Whyte’s memories of that period. 
He recalled that the fishing there had been 
wonderful. He determined to visit the 
place again as soon as he could arrange 
details. 

Thus two weeks later, in fisher gear, 
with an old guide so rheumatic that he 
could hardly keep pace—the same guide 
had been employed on the honeymoon— 
Whyte rambled along this lake. 

As they made their way they noted a 
tent under the trees. A woman, appar- 
ently a servant, was cooking over a camp 
fire. 

Nearing the shore, the guide pointed out 
a man and a woman bathing some dis- 
tance out. Suddenly the woman screamed. 

“Cramp, I guess,” said the guide. 
“Mighty cold water. See! She’s goin’ 
under!” 

“And that coward is swimming away!” 
cried Whyte, who threw off hiscoat and ran. 

‘“*Fraid she'll fasten to him when she 
rises, I reckon,” wheezed the guide as he 
tried to keep up with Whyte. 

Whyte plunged in, swam to the spot, 
and seized the woman by the hair as she 
came up. She was insensible when they 
reached the shore. Her maid, who had 
been at the camp fire, was at the water 
side crying and wringing her hands. The 
man who had deserted the drowning 
woman had disappeared within the tent. 





Whyte recognized the maid first. The 
woman he had rescued was Mrs. Whyte. 
The other man was Benedict. 


Rad 


Some Little Botanist 
by Kate B. Burton 
DEBUTANTE invited me 
On Sunday to a “Hybrid Tea.” 


That girl made Burbank look quite dumb. 
The tea was crossed with pre-war rum. 


Their Common Ambitions 
by Katherine Negley 


OT’S Maw did the family washing 

herself, Goldie’s mamma sent theirs 

out, Violet’s mother did the fancy things 

herself and had a woman come in once 

every week to do the rest. All three 

families lived on canned products, delica- 
tessen dishes and bakery goods. 

Dot was in the blouse department of the 
Blake Shops, which is the very most ex- 
clusive shop in town, you know, and she 
caught the manner of the grand dames 
who bought there. Goldie was the cashier 
at the Pink Kitten Café, where, you under- 
stand, the very nicest people eat. Violet 
typed letters for the president of a large 
concern, and he knew better than to think 
of getting fresh with her, too. 

They all learned all they could from the 
people who came in their day’s work and 
at noon they kept their eyes open for new 
ideas in dress. In a little while they knew 
all there was to know and much there 
should not have been there to know. 

And every morning in the street car to 
work they rivaled each other for the 
favor of a boy of their own age, who 
smoked cigarettes, carried his lunch, wore 
a cap, smiled at one and then another and 
each morning permitted one of them to 
sit with him with the air of dispensing a 
Cabinet appointment. 

Ft 


“Closefist drags out a miserable ex- 
istence, doesn’t he?” 
“Yes, life in name only.” 
Rada 


“Father, what does the 
eagle stand for?” 
“Anything.” 


American 








“The mean things! 


A Husband in the Making 
by M. L. Jenkins 


(ae (nineteen years old, dashing 
in front door)—Oh, Mom, is the 
bath water hot? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

(Business of going upstairs, three steps 
at a time.) 

Mother—Did you shut off the car? 

George—Oh, gosh! I forgot! Say, Dad, 
Dad! Turn off the car, please, won’t you? 
I'm in a deuce of a hurry. 

(Much disturbance of evening papers 


CRAVATLY 





Every time I try to go out and swim they rescue me!” 


and decided sounds of disapproval. 
Splashing water in the bathroom.) 

George—Mom, Mom! Would you have 
Margaret bring me a towel? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

(Business of bored little sister going 
upstairs, one step at a time.) 

George. (pleadingly, sotto voce, through 
the door)—Sis, won't you brush my 
clothes? They’re right there in the 
closet. Come on, be: a good sport, Sis! 
(Louder) Mom, can’t Margaret brush my 
clothes? I had to wait so long for a 
shave down town. I won't get out of here 
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until ten o'clock. Will you hurry, please? 

Mother—Why, yes, dear. Margaret! 

(Audible sighs from little sister.) 

George—Hurry up, Sis, a little service! 
(One minute later) Mom, would it be too 
much trouble for you to get my old dirty 
shirt out of the laundry room and take 
the cuff buttons out and put ’em in my 
silk shirt? 

(Exit 
More 
music. ) 

Mother—Where is your shirt, George? 

(Arrested splashing.) 


laundry room. 


mother into 
bathroom. Vocal 


splashing in 
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Drawn by HERMAN PALMER. 
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O Ma! 


No jug of wine, no loaf of bread, no thou 


George—It’s right there in the laundry 
room. My old dirty shirt is right there 
in the laundry room. 

Mother—No. Here’s your silk shirt 
dirty, though. 

(Groans from the bathroom.) 

George (hopefully)—Tom can run down 
and get one. Is Tom there? He knows 
‘my size—I want a striped blue silk like 
my other one with— 

Mother—Tom is down town, dear. 
Let’s see. Haven't you a white one up 
there? 

George—Aw-ww-w! 

(Business of mother looking in upstairs 
bureau drawer.) 

George—Find one, Mom? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

(Bathroom door slams. Trembling of 
dining-room chandelier below George's 
bedroom. Little sister has forestalled 
further interruption of a charming fairy 
tale by laying out brother’s clothes. 
Seven and a half minutes later.) 

George—Where’s my hat? 

(Business of coming downstairs in the 
same fashion he went up.) 

George—Mom, where’s my hat? Sis, 
where’s my hat? Surely Dad wouldn’t 
wear my hat off! Gosh! 

Mother—I think you must have taken 
it upstairs with you, dear. It isn’t 


Beside me singing in the wilderness, 


Ah, Paradise were wilderness enow!” 


around here. Can’t you run upand see? 
George (dashing upstairs)—Oh, gosh! 
(One minute later, down again, hat on.) 
George—Mom, won't you phone Mil- 
dred’s mom and tell her to tell Mildred 
that I'm on the way? Gosh, I'm late! 
Fix it up for me. Will you, Mom? 
(Door left wide open. Ker-chunk— 
ker-chug—chug-chug, pur-rr-rrr-rrrrrrrrr. 


George—Good-by, Mom! 
tad 


Lights 
by Monte Sohn 


men have written, in times 


O® 
gone by, 
Of lights that they held most dear, 
Awesome glories that filled the eye 
Or brilliant with charm or cheer. 
The lighthouse lamp with its flash and 
flight, 
The light in a baby’s smile, 
The light in a loving eye, at sight, 
Have each been writ in their while. 
But mine is the happiest light. Its flame 
Cleaves the night like a sun— 
The light that the kitchen windows frame 
At night when my work is done. 


The Northern lights and a dawn of day 
That follows a night of pain; 
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The million lights that are called Broad- 
way 
In a torrent of April rain; 
The flare of gold in a sunset’s rays; 
The light of a moonlit sea; 
Never a light of the lot that plays 
Deep in the soul of me. 
Give me the kitchen’s golden light 
Through the evening’s sable pall, 
When a weary man comes home at night: 
It’s the happiest light of all. 


The lights of romance in tailored rhyme 
Are only dressed to the part, 

But the song I sing about supper time 
Is born down near my heart. 

And though the lights of the poets shine 
Immortal in prints and books, 

The joy in the light I claim as mine 
Is never confined to looks. 

For the light that beckons me up the 

street 

With a “Welcome home again,” 

Is a féteful promise of things to eat, 
Through the kitchen window pane. 


HAS 


Courtship makes a fellow spoon, but 
marriage makes him fork over. 


SIS 
Fear of failure is the worst of failure. 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE. 
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Mr. Duff, who has never yet broken 100, has chipped on to the far corner of the eighteenth green with his ninety- 
eighth stroke, just as the greenkeeper is about to move the hole 
HE very learned and dignified but T a stammering institution in Detroit, “a legal excuse only will be considered. 
unfortunate Dr. Binger is sometimes 4 4 which featured a rhythmic beat of No mere business excuse will be ac- 
seized with violent and uncontrollable the hand to each syllable uttered, the cepted.” 


spells of stuttering. These spasms are a 
source of great embarrassment to him 
and gladly will he pay almost any sum 
to avoid making an exhibition of his 
weakness. 

On his vacation recently the doctor 
went from his camp to the lake side 
general store in quest of some pepper. 
Knowing full well his mortifying tendency 
he concentrated all his energy on the one 
word and, going up to the young and effi- 
cient clerk said: “Pep, Pep, Pep, Pep, 
Pep, Pep!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk after listening 
a full minute. And quickly stepping 
into the hardware department he wrapped 
up a rowboat motor and handed it to the 
doctor. 

Somewhat red in the face from his ex- 
ertions, the doctor accepted the motor, 
and to hide his difficulty, paid for it, and 
taking it to his boat attached it and set 
it going. Imagine his delight when after 
the first few test exhausts had awakened 
the echo, he heard the clerk’s answering 
yell: “All right, sir. Bringing some pep- 
per right away.” 


students were required to go out on 
“stranger practise”; that is, they would 
walk along the street putting themselves 
to the test of asking questions of strangers. 

One student, whose chief difficulty lay 
in the pronunciation of words beginning 
with the letter P, accosted a stranger one 
day, and keeping time with his beat, 
asked, ‘‘Can-you-teli-me-how-I-can-get- 
to-the-Pon-cha-train-Ho-tel?” 

The stranger politely directed him and 
went on his way. A few days later, the 
student out again on stranger practice, 
and determined to master the letter P, 
accosted a man on the street with the 
same question. 

To his surprise, the man, instead of 
answering him immediately, eyed him 
from head to foot, and then burst out 
with: “Say, do you mean to tell me that 
you've been three days hunting the Pon- 
chatrain Hotel?” 


Rati 
JURY was being impaneled. The 
judge set forth some of the require- 


“In case any man whose name 
he said, 


ments. 
is called desires to be excused,” 
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Mr. Guglienne’s name was called. He 
rose and said he would like to be excused. 

“What is your reason?” asked the judge. 

“Your honor,” was the reply, “I am in 
this country fifteen years, and speak the 
English pretty good, but I no want to be 
a jury, for I no understand the lawyers 
all the time.” 

“That is not a legal excuse,” replied 
the judge. “I don’t understand the 
lawyers myself half the time.” 


ttt 


ETTY had just had her first expe- 
rience at Sunday School. On her 

arrival home, her mother was very anx- 
ious to learn just what had happened, to 
determine what impression Sunday School 
had made on her small daughter. “Bet- 
ty,” she asked, “What did you do at 
Sunday School?” 

“Well,” said Betty, “when I got there 
they told me to go downstairs.” 

“And what did you do downstairs?” 

“Why, they sent me back upstairs.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“Why, then they sent me home.” 























LIVE WEED, the well-known artist, 

who has been decorated by three 
kings, heard a funny conversation the 
other day on the Westchester-Biltmore 
course. 

A Christian was playing golf with a 
Jew and the Jew had knocked his ball 
into the rough. He picked it up quickly 
and placing it on the fairway started to 
play it. 

The Christian said, “You can’t do 
that, Abe!” 

Abe, very angry, said, “And why not?” 

“Because it’s against the rules,” ex- 
plained the other man. 

“Well, I will anyway,” shouted Abe. 

“But you can’t!” 

“All right then, sue me!” 
Abe, triumphantly. 

at 
T= traveling man, a native Texan, 
was boosting the advantages of Texas 
when a fellow-traveler turned and in- 
quired, “Say, if Texas is such a grand 
State, why don’t you live down there?” 

“Well, I did,” drawled the Texan, 
“until the year of the big drought down 
there and then I had to leave because of 
my children. You see they were little 
fellows then, and sometimes they had to 
cry for several days before they could 
shed a tear.” 


exclaimed 


st 

OUNG Butterfield had been drinking, 

which was not unusual, and he fell 
into the gutter. His father, notoriously 
profane, happened along and tried to help 
him up. But the young man was heavy 
and they both fell again in a tangle of 
legs and arms to the delight of the crowd. 
The father straightened up and began to 
express his feelings. The prostrate figure 
moved uneasily. 

“Dad,” he protested, “don’t swear so! 
You'll make us both ridic’lous!” 

st 
Aris boy was preparing to go to 
Sunday school for the first time. 
His father gave him a nickel to put in the 
plate, remarking, “Be sure and give this 
to the Lord.” 

When the little boy came home he still 
had his nickel. 

The father was very much surprised 
and asked, “Son, why didn’t you give 
your nickel to the Lord?’ 

The little boy answered, “The Lord 
wasn’t there.” 


THE pioneer days of the Canadian 
West, Duncan McArthur and his wife 
Janet operated a ranch about forty miles 
west of the end of the steel town of 
Verona. 

It was their custom once a month to 
drive to town for supplies, on which occa- 
sions Janet purchased such food as they 
required’ while Duncan visited’ the bar of 
the “Last Spike Hotel,” there to become 
gloriously drunk. 

Janet had tried over and over again in 
every possible way to arrange to take 
home a sober husband, but always she 
failed. 

“Duncan,” she said finally, “every time 
you take a drink to-day, I am going to 
take one.” 

“Then ye'll be good an’ drunk by six 
o'clock, Mrs. McArthur,” replied the 
genial Duncan. 

att 


N THE small Italian grocery stores of 

New Jersey it is the custom that the 

clerk that takes your order is usually the 
same that delivers it. 

A pretty married woman of Elizabeth 
happened into one of these little shops 
recently and placing emphasis on the fact 
that keys should accompany the six cans 
of sardines on her order, left the store. 

About fifteen minutes later the young 
Italian to whom she had given her order 
called at her house with the merchandise. 

“Ts your husband at home?” he asked 
with a smile. 

“No—why?” 

“Then, I guess it’s safe to gif you kees 
you ask for.” 

RR Rad 


N BOARD ship, entering New York 

Harbor. The Englishman—I say, 
old chap. That tall building reminds me 
of our famous London Tower. 

The Yankee—Why, that’s just one of 
our tall buildings. They have just com- 
pleted one further up, which is so high, 
that a couple met on the first floor the 
other day, fell in love, stopped off on the 
way up, and were married by a Justice of 
the Peace. They continued to the top 
floor, bought a house from a real estate 
man, and by the time they reached the 
bottom floor on their return they had 
arranged to take their children to the 
country.” 


ACME of “Authors” was in progress 

at the Wednesday evening meeting 
of the Beacon Lights Society, composed 
of the literary élite of the small town. 
The estimable ladies were displaying their 
erudition by completing the quotations, 
the beginning words of which were printed 
on the author’s cards, 

Mrs. Brown held the Shakespeare card, 
and when it came to be her play, she 
repeated the following from “Macbeth”: 
“The milk of human kindness—” she 
thought intently for a moment, and then 
went on triumphantly, “is not strained!” 

Sat 
A FORMER racing driver lately per- 
fected a new speedometer. When 
the car attains the speed of forty miles a 
red light flashes. 

When it reaches the fifty mark a red 
light flashes and a gong rings. 

When the car is going sixty miles a red 
light flashes, a gong rings and a phono- 
graph plays “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 





A Pad 
RAILROAD detective making his 
early morning round in the yard, 
came across three negroes near some 
partially unloaded freight cars. Their 
presence was suspicious. The detective 
pulled out his gun and placing it against 
the ribs of the nearest negro bellowed, 

“Say, where ya goin’?” 

“Boss,” was the reply, “any place yo’ 

says—any place yo’ says!” 
RR Rad 

LE had money and hung on to it with 

the tenacity of aleech. But like all 
mankind, Ole had a weakness. The State 
Fair was his. He saw it every year in 
spite of the fact that he had to travel 
150 miles to reach it. 

Mathilda, his wife and household 
drudge, remained at home. The neigh- 
bors finally rebelled. They declared that 
Mathilda must have achange. They ap- 
proached Ole on this subject and left him 
to think it over. 

The day before Ole’s expected departure 
his nearest neighbor hailed him with this: 

“Well, Ole, I suppose you and your 
good wife leave for the fair to-morrow?” 

Ole replied slowly as he sucked at his 
old pipe, ‘‘Vall, Smith, I bane thinkin’ 
about this all veek, and I tank Tilly vill 
get chust as mooch out of de Fair hearin’ 
me talk *bout it ven I get home as if I 
spen’ good money on her to get thar.” 
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Caddy—That’s all right, mom; it’s only yer husband. 














When Poets Are on 


“Tramping With a Poet in_ the 
Rockies.” By Stephen Graham. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


HEN a poet takes a vacation 
(sounds of merry ha-ha’s from all 
business men in the audience) 


you would hardly expect him to go to 
Stockbridge and pursue a golf ball over 
the Housatonic meadows, or eke descend 
upon Newport and loll in the Casino. 
You wouldn't expect him to, even if he 
could afford it. It is a poet’s duty (and 
privilege) to be different. Vachel Lind- 
say, of Springfield, Ill., is nothing if not 
different. Last summer, in company with 
Stephen Graham, the English journalist 
who writes about Russia, he took a hike 
through Glacier Park in Montana, and 
Graham has written a book about it. 
Now, a great many people visit Glacier 
Park, and a beautiful place it is to visit, 
too. But most of them travel on the 
Government trails and the backs of 
cayuses. Incidentally, the spectacle of 
Miss Jane Wigglesworth, spinster, ninety- 
six pounds net, of East Leominster, Mass., 
or Aunt Jane Spicer, 189 pounds net, of 
Grinnell, Ia., in khaki breeches, astride a 
cayuse, is almost worth the trip to 
Montana. 

However, there were no trails and no 
cayuses in the Graham-Lindsay program. 
Equipped with blanket rolls, knapsacks of 
food, a compass, and faith, hope and 
charity, they left the railroad and steered 
northwest. Cliffs and canyons, peaks and 
precipices, meant nothing tothem. Lind- 
say shouted, “Hoorah for Bryan!” when 
the sun heaved up over the far blue 
prairie, he declaimed Swinburne to a 
1,200-foot waterfall, he recited Vachel 
Lindsay to the towering battlements of 
Rising Wolf Mountain, and round the 
evening camp fire Graham set down what 
he said on a pad of paper, like Boswell in 
the Hebrides. If Mr. Graham is to be 
believed (and so far as I know he is), the 
fact that he and Lindsay got to Lake St. 
Mary alive is one of the wonders of the 
20th century. Their food gave out, 
and they attempted to descend a pre- 
cipitous gully to reach a trail. Darkness 
caught them in the gully, and they had 
to hang there all night. They climbed 
Red Eagle Mountain, again being over- 
taken by night, and were forced to cling 
till morning on its icy, knife blade summit, 
between two tremendous precipices. They 
descended it on the northerly side without 
any knowledge of the cliff, and God alone, 


who watches over sparrows, drunks and 
poets, knows how they escaped dropping 
to some ledge from which they could 
neither descend further, nor go back. 
They got down, however, and it wasn't 
till a week or two later, on an easy moun- 
tain, that Lindsay sprained his ankle. 
It was four days healing, and then they 
hit the Waterman Lake trail into Canada, 
to sample the Dukhobors, the Mormons 
and the Scotch. When they got back to 
Springfield, Tll., Graham was forced to 
address the high school. He certainly had 
a good story to tell. 

Still, we don’t advise any free verse 
poets to try this trip. It requires regular 
feet. 


“The Dingbat of Arcady.” By Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson. The Macmii- 
lan Co. 

\ ARGUERITE WILKINSON'S va- 

4 cation excursions with Jim, her 

husband, are less strenuous, if scarcely 

less romantic. The Dingbat of Arcady 
was a flat-bottomed boat they built in two 
days, far up the Willamette River in 

Oregon, and in which they drifted down 

that pastoral stream, past Portland, and 

into the green waters of the mighty 

Columbia. As they launched the Dingbat 

on the second evening after the keel was 

laid, you may fancy that it leaked. You 
are right, it did. They drifted for days 
with their bare feet in water. They slept 
many a night on the bank in a deluge of 
rain. They bought provisions of pleasant 
homesteaders. They sometimes couldn't 
buy any provisions and went hungry. 

They got sunburned and ragged, and 

hard as nails. All of which Mrs, Wilkin- 

son most charmingly sets forth. 

There are other journeys, too, which 
she describes, such as a trip through New 
Jersey in Frankie Ford, and through 
England in Rover Chug Chug. We 
should enjoy her account much more if 
the names she afflicts upon her means of 
locomotion were a trifle less, shall we say, 
poetic? No, we shall not. We shall say 
sickeningly silly. Frankie Ford! And 
Rover Chug Chug, as the appellation of a 
motor cycle with a side car! No, really, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, this won’t do. It puts 
the blight of sentimentality, of the pretty- 
pretty, on your Arcadian hoboing. It 
makes us suspicious that you “just love 
nature’”—and your humor and sensitive- 
ness to the wilderness charm and the spell 
of drifting water and open sky are quite 
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Pleasure Bent 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


too genuine to make any such spurious 
appeal necessary. 


“The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp.” 
By Harry L. Foster. Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 


ARRY L. FOSTER isn’t a poet. 

He is an ex-soldier who was clerking 
in a shoe store in the Canal Zone when 
the proprietor inaugurated a week-long 
sale of women’s foot wear. At the end 
of the week he shipped steerage for Peru. 
His lone companion on the steerage deck 
at the start was a Spanish bullfighter, 
but a lot of natives, with all their live 
stock, from cooties to cows, were taken 
aboard later. The first night after their 
arrival on deck the bullfighter was mor- 
tally insulted as he slept. A cow licked 
his face. After Foster reached Peru he 
was penniless, and had to tramp and 
look for work. He did more looking than 
finding, but probably that was really 
what he wanted. Among the many 
people he encountered we like best his 
friend Bolshevik, a miner, who had 
started with the laudable ambition to be 
kicked out of every country in the world, 
but whose efforts had been set at naught, 
just as success seemed his, by the creation 
of so many new nations by the Peace 
Treaty. He was too old to go back to 
Europe and begin all over again. A 
pleasant, humorous, adventure-seeking 
fellow, Foster, who writes without illu- 
sions and without splurge, but somehow 
makes you feel the country far better 
than the authors of much more preten- 
tious travel bocks. 


“Homework and Hobbyhorses.” The 
Perse School Playbooks. E. P. Dut- 
ton Co. 


4k master of the Perse School in 
England was the originator of the 
play method of teaching English com- 
position. He evidently accepts the 
theory that the child reproduces in its 
growth the history of the race, and since 
primitive people talk in poetry before 
they use prose, so children are naturally 
poets. The way to make them enjoy 
English composition is to let them ex- 
press themselves just as they please in 
rhythm and rhyme. The results may 
not cause the bust of Shakespeare to 
topple from its pedestal but they will at 
least be interesting. Mr. Cook, the 
master of the Perse School, has collected 
(Continued on page 10) 











Drawn by S. WERNER. 


“I hope with my sculpture to leave footsteps on the sands of time.” 
“You'll never do it by walking backward all night, my dear.” 
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A CASH REGISTER 





Father hears the girls discussing new clothes they need for their summer 
vacation. 


When Poets Are on Pleasure 


Bent 
(Continued from page 8) 


a representative lot in this book, ““Home- 
work and Hobbyhorses.” We are struck 
with the honesty of the poems. They do 
not moralize; they are from the heart. 
Consider this one, by Leslie MacAlister, 
aged twelve years and eleven months: 


The sand is yellow, 
The sea is blue; 
If you'll bathe with me 
I will paddle with you. 


The clouds are white, 
The grass is green; 
And [ll race you up 
To the bathing machine. 


The sun is hot, 
But the waves are cool; 
I'd much rather bathe 
Than do lessons in school, 


Honest little Leslie! This is truth, if 
it isn’t poetry. 
BAS 


Monsters a la Mode 
by Lawton Mackall 


HOP! 
Another dragon bit the dust. 

Chop! again, and the lovely maiden’s 
chains fell asunder, and she was ready to 
be hoisted to the rumble seat of her 
rescuer’s champing charger. 

Such deeds were all in a knight’s work. 
It was exhilarating, being a hero of 
romance. 

The hero of modern realism hesitates 
at direct action. There are still plenty 
of ladies fair at the mercy of objectionable 
monsters, but it would hardly be the 
thing to rush in and slay these monsters, 
as the ladies are married to them, and the 
shackles are less tangible than the old- 
fashioned iron gruff links. The beast of 
the present-day novel is her husband. 

Tis a situation requiring tact on the 
hero’s part and 400 pages on the author’s. 
If the hero has read other novels besides 


the one he is in, he will know that he must 
wait and the reader must wade, till the 
final deliverance. Meanwhile he can 
only sympathize. Though she is bitterly 
misunderstood, he gets her; if not the 
first time—some time. 

It is made plain that the monster is a 
cad and a swine, in fact, an utter husband; 


yet the hero must pretend he doesn’t 
know it. Even she must defend the 
creature. “He may be a confirmed dope 
fiend and a chronic absentee, but Bertram 
is my husband.” Which carries the hope- 
lessness of it all along splendidly. 

The passionate problem is: How to get 
rid of him? It is hard, but love and the 
last chapter will find a way. In the end 
will come the telegram from the psycho- 
pathic sanitarium, of the telephone call 
announcing that horrible hubby and the 
shameless other woman have met their 
just fate in the midnight automobile 
smash; or the grave doctor will come out 
of the silent room to bid Sonia: “Be 
brave. That last wood alcohol stroke 
has finished him.” 

Will she be brave? Just watch her! 
and watch the hero grasp her hand in 
mute understanding as they look forward 
into the new life together—that new world 
aglow with hope and Bertram’s money. 
Vive (pro tem) Bertram II! 

That is how the monster is disposed of 
nowadays: deferred self-destruction. It 
saves the hero any physical effort and 
affords the heroine longer opportunity to 
writhe. But is it as sportsmanlike, as 
humane as the old-style quick dispatch? 

SBS 


A Paradox 
by Stella V. Kellerman 
To much success brought failure— 
If brewers had had less 
They might to-day be brewing 
In boozy happiness! 
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Carried by unanimous approval 
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As We Were Saying 


BY ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


A Venture in Stocks 


HIPPING POSTS for offending 
motorists—that is the inspira- 


tion of a Western district at- 
torney. Shackles, and a certain number 
of lashes, presumably on the bare back, 
for those who break speed laws and other 
road regulations. From everywhere 
come complaints that fines and jail sen- 
tences have failed to check offenders, but 
before reverting to such an extreme form 
of Colonial punishment as the Whipping 
Post, why not try a milder device—the 
Stocks. 

The occupant of the Stocks suffers no 
severe physical pain, and in the case of 
the old days, when the village ne’er-do- 
well or other genial reprobate was the 
Stocks’ principal tenant, not much mental 
pain either, but it might be different now 
if the Stocks were tenanted by speeders, 
The gasoline go-getter with a roll of bills 
in his duster suffers nothing but delay 
when he flouts safety ordinances now, 
but if the public Stocks were on the public 
highway, near a fashionable roadhouse, 
for example, and his legs and arms were 
thrust through and clamped down, forc- 
ing him to face passing traffic for five or 
six hours, an offending motorist would be 
touched where his hide is thinnest. He 
would be less of a problem to the State 
the next day. There is privacy in a jail, 
and judged by modern standards there is 
respectability in a fine—the greater the 
fine, the greater the respectability—but 
there is neither privacy nor respec tability 
in roadside humiliation. 

We can draw with profit upon 


if we only will. If not the Stocks, 
then the Ducking Stool. 
Rated 

T= comparative frequency 

with which locomotives are 
toppled over in collision with 
autos suggests that another set 
of caution signs is needed; one 
on the railroad right-of-way which 
shall read: 


Automobile Crossing; Look Out for 


the Fords 
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Engineers are as much entitled 
to warning as motorists. 


RR Nad 


HE interesting news that a 

family of robins was hatched 
on the trucks of a moving train 
is an item full of possibilities for 
migrating birds. Songsters go- 
ing South next fall should engage 
passage on the Florida Limited. 
If they start early enough, they 
may get stop-over privileges at 
Pinehurst. 

SAH 


Chairman Lasker of the Ship- 
ping Board agrees with the poet, 
Byron, that man’s “control stops 
with the shore.” 
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The Public’s Only Chance 


BOUT the only interests which do 
not maintain lobbyists at Washing- 
ton are the public interests. Hence it is 
that the public interests get just what 
you might expect at the hands of Con- 
gress. If the public in each State and 
Congressional District were to choose 
skilled lobbyists every year or two, men 
of experience at the trade of putting 
things over, they would have only to 
turn their Congressmen and Senators out 
and put their lobbyists in to get genuine 
representation, action and a square deal 
at Washington. Strange that so simple 
a remedy for all public ills has not been 
suggested before. Think of it! Public 
lobbyists might even enter the committee 
rooms where legislation is shaped—inner 
temples to which only private lobbyists 
now have access. 
SHS 
N LARGE cities, the “one-way street” 
is proving an effective help in regulating 
traffic. If the authorities would keep a 
thoroughfare absolutely clear of autos, 
they have but to erect a prominent sign- 
board: “Street open to second-hand or 
used cars only.”” Human nature will do 
the rest. 
St 


ITH the Railroad Labor Board cut- 

ting wages because “the cost of liv- 
ing has gone down,” and Congress plan- 
ning to enact a tariff which will jack it up 
again, the ultimate in popular govern- 
ment seems to have been achieved. 
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“Friends of the People” 


| THE good—more or less—old times, 

when a royal rascal wished to get away 
with something particularly raw, he fre- 
quently arranged a show for the populace 
at which there were free eats and free 
drinks and much display of splendor, and 
much accelerated shouting of “Long live 
the King!’ The people thus dazzled 
(it was cheap at the price), nobody ques- 
tioned the King’s right to be called 
“Merry King” This or King That, “the 
Good,” or “the Just.” 

It is done differently nowadays, but 
basically there isn’t much change. Now 
the successor of King This or King That 
usually aspires to membership in the 
United States Senate, so he contributes 
a hefty sum for the payment of “work- 
ers,” and “a barrel” for “the boys,” in 
the direct primary campaign. 

“Friends of the people” are pretty 
much what they have always been. They 
are practically the same as they were 
when the first ape-man to quit walking 
on all fours swung down from the prehis- 
toric trees and announced himself as 
“the district leader.” 

ttt 
UR idea of inappropriateness is when 
a woman who has “had her hands 
in the tub all day” goes at night to the 
movies and sees an educational film show- 
ing how soap is made. 
SHH 

As yet, nobody has suggested that monkey 
glands be grafted on the Republican ele- 
phant. 


Riad 


H GOT hit fo’teen times,” rumi- 

nated Uncle Tom, after a beating 

by Simon Legree, “but Ah kep’ them hits 
well scattered.” 





A little venture in stocks 
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First Prize 


N old Southern planter (once 

“Marse Davy”) said to an old 
negro: “Well, Tony, this is our 
birthday again—seventy-five years 
we've been together, as man and 
boy; three-quarters of a century 
and on one plantation.” 

“Sho nuff hit is, boss—and ‘pears 
lak dese here years is a treveling 
aroun’ a heap perter dan dey uster.” 

“That's what’s on my mind, Tony, 
and in the course of events we can’t 
expect to remain here much longer— 
so I’ve been thinking seriously, Tony, 
—seriously—about the grave and 
the hereafter.” 

““Wa’t’s dat, boss?” 

“Well, I want to make a bargain 
with you, Tony, a solemn bargain, 
to this effect. Whichever one goes 
first, he will come back from the 
spirit world and tell the other one 
just what it looks like over there.” 

“Hit’s a bargain, suh. Dat suits 
me adzackly. But” (reflectively)— 
“but, Marse Davy, if you goes fust, 
won't you come back in de day time?” 


All others at regular rates. 











FAs 
Second Prize 


_ H OW much is an ice cream chocolate 

soda?” asked a little six-year-old, 
as he sat down and put five cents on the 
counter. 

“Fifteen cents,” answered thesodaclerk. 

“Oh, dear!” said the little boy. “What 
can I get for five cents?” 

“T can let you have some ice cream,” 
answered the clerk. 

“IT don’t want that ‘cause I'm very 
thirsty and I want a drink.” 

“Well,” said the kind-hearted clerk, 
who seemed to take a liking to the lad, 
“I will give you a plain chocolate soda 
and let you keep your five cents.” 

“All right,” said the pleased youngster. 

As the soda clerk began to make the 
soda the little boy remarked, “You're so 
generous to me that I'll buy five cents 
worth of ice cream. Please put it in 
the soda.” 

HIS 
NE day on the street of a small 
Oklahoma town a district judge met 
an Indian friend of his who appeared to 
have suffered some great calamity. The 


ies to 


Indian was bandaged from head to foot, 
walked with the aid of a crutch, and car- 
ried one arm in a sling. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Jim?” the 
Judge inquired. 

“Me tell you,” replied the Indian. 
“Other day me take out my new auto and 
ride around. Meet good friend Jo. He 
have bottle of corn whisky. He take 
drink, I take drink and we go along 
purty good. Soon he take ’nother drink 
and I take ‘nother drink, we go along 
purty good. Little while he take drink 
and I take drink, we go along purty good. 
Then along come bridge. We turn out!” 

Rd 

HE lady Dowager sailed gracefully 

down the lawn, her prize Pekingese 
in tow. She released her little darling 
and turned to some flowers. Glancing 
up she was horrified to see “Yum-Yum” 
squeezing through a narrow space in the 
wrought iron fence and escaping into the 
street beyond. 

“Help! Police!” she shouted, waving 
her arms above her head. 

Just then the grinning face of the 
Italian gardener appeared. Under his 
arm was the “Pek.” 

“Oh, Tony!” she exclaimed, “can’t 
you suggest anything that I can do to 
prevent Yum-Yum from getting through 
the fence?” 

Tony thought for a minute and finally 
broke forth with, “Why you no getta da 
bigga dog?” 


SHS 
Act CANDACE was in a retrospec- 
tive mood. “Yassam, there 


wouldn’t be near so much of these comic 
ailments de white folks is laborin’ under 
if they'd jess try some of our ole subscrip- 
tions. 

Yo’ never hear of de Bessy Bug treat- 
ment for yearache? Yassam, sure cure. 
It’s a long shiny bug with a little naik 
an’ jus’ one drap of blood in his haid. 
Yo’ hold him up to de year of what chile’s 
got de yearache an’ he'll w-h-i-n-e! Den 
yo’ twis’ off his haid and let dat one drap 
go in dat year an’ dat chile soon be well! 

“Now my Harry, ain't a thing de mat- 
ter wif dat chile, but he will gorge till he 
cayn’t bend! I jes’ takes one of dem in- 
delicate pencils dat marks like ink an’ 
marks off a place on his little stummick, 
an’ claps on a plaster of iron rust from 
an ole tin pail mixed wif lard but don’t 
let it get outside de mark an’ make in- 
formation, Yassum, it cures!” 
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Tell 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


PATRON of a large department 
store was puzzled by some of the 
items in his monthly bill, so he called up 
the accountant for an explanation. “Say, 
what do all these items in my bill mean— 
Powder, eighteen cents; powder, twenty- 
two cents; powder, $1.50; powder, 
thirty-five cents?” and he mentioned 
others. 

The accountant left the ’phone to look 
up the patron’s account and in a short 
time he returned and replied: “Well, you 
see, one item is for tooth powder, one is 
for shaving powder, one is for talcum 
powder, one is for face powder.” 

The patron seemed pacified so the ac- 
countant continued: “Is there anything 
else I can do for you to-day?” 

“Yes, you might send me up a keg of 
gun powder to my. apartment, I think 
I'll blow the dump up.” 


tied 


HREE women, strangers, riding in a 
Pullman car, were traveling on passes. 
Two held tickets for lower berths, while 
the third had bought an upper. This 
happened to be the only upper berth 
occupied, making it rather conspicuous. 
The first two talked the circumstance 
over, and one remarked: “It looks rather 
cheap to hold a pass and then buy an 
upper berth.” 

The third woman, overhearing the 
conversation, replied: “Well, I am the 
only one in the car who can truthfully 
say, ‘I came down to breakfast.’” 

Rd 
CHILD was visiting her aunt with 
her mother. At every meal her 
aunt said grace in the same form, with 
the same words. To Betty it was getting 
monotonous. After the fourth meal 
she turned to her mother and asked: 
“Mother, is that the only story Aunt 
Alice knows?” 
SHH 
COMPANY of soldiers were having 
target practice, and Private Mur- 
phy, who had repeatedly missed, was ad- 
monished by the captain: “You can do 
better than that, Murphy. Now try it 
again, and don’t flinch!” 

Murphy fired, but as usual missed. 

“What was the matter with that last 
shot?” And the captain appeared 
peeved. 

Murphy looked up and answered: “I 
dunno, sir. It was all right when it left 
here.” 








Passing It Along 


BY Wa.Lt Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY J. Peck 


AMES BEESWAX 
sought me in my 
home, and told a 
story blighting; and I for- 
sook the deathless pome 
that I was busy writing. 
For I must listen to the 
wail of all who weep and a—— 


suffer, and I must hear = “4 
the doleful tale of every ff <=> 
hard luck duffer. 


“My aunt is sick,” 
James Beeswax said, “my 
hens destroyed by weasels, 
my uncle’s pinched, my 
cow is dead, my kids have 
got the measles. I’ve wept 
more tears, I’ve shed more 
groans than I can.well remember, so kindly 
lend me fourteen bones till some time next 


December.” 


66 I "LL help you, since you’re in the hole,” 
said I, with aspect sunny; “but do 
not tell a single soul that I have lent you 
money. For this gray world is full of 
sharks, who fake up tales of troubles, and 
look around for easy marks from whom to 
borrow rubles. And if you tell your 
neighbor Jones of what I am bestowing, 
he’ll be around to borrow bones before the 
cock is crowing. And if you tell your 
neighbor Gregg, ‘twill stir that gall of 
his’n, and he'll be round to pull my leg 
before the sun is risen. So, Gaffer Bees- 
wax, keep it still, don’t tell your friends, 
dod rot ’em, and here’s a fourteen-dollar 
bill that you may keep till autumn.” 
“May heaven bless you,” Beeswax 
cried, “by you I’m kindly treated, and 
you may bet your spangled hide the facts 
won't be repeated.” 


“His nerve I could not pardon. 


yk ere the night was fairly by, ere I'd 
the hay forsaken, came Jones with 
briny in his eye, my sympathy to waken. 
“I've heard,” he said, “how well you 
helped Jim Beeswax in his trouble, but 
when my doleful tale I've yelped you 
ought to lend me double. I’m loaded 
down with grievous cares, my life is dark 
and solemn; my wife fell down the cellar 
stairs and broke her spinal column. My 
grandma’s lost her Sunday wig, and now 
she is a snarler, and some one swiped the 
Berkshire pig that I kept in the parlor. 
My larder has no bread or cheese, there is 
no bacon in it; my pointer pup is full of 
fleas, and scratches every minute. The 
anthrax killed my geese and ducks, they’re 
lost to me, dad burn them! So kindly 
lend me eighteen bucks until I can return 
them.” 

My eyes with tears of ire were dim, his 
nerve I could not pardon; I turned the 
rubber hose on him and chased him from 
my garden. 
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I turned the rubber hose on him and chased 
him from my garden” 


O SOONER was this geezer gone than 
i Gregg came callyhooting; he drove 
his Ford across my lawn, and kept its tin 
horn tooting. 

“T hear you helped Jim Beeswax out,” 
he cried, in voice of thunder; “‘now won’t 
you help a worthy scout by hard luck 
trodden under? I do not borrow, as a 
rule, I’m truly independent; but fate to 
me is cold and crool, misfortune’s my 
attendant. My children have no Sunday 
shoes, their clothes are worn and splitting. 
my uncle’s pinched for peddling booze, my 
dad for counterfeiting.” 

I took the shotgun from the wall, and 
watched this Gregg departing; but, on 
returning to my hall, my heart was sore 
and smarting. You cannot give a little 
aid to one whose life is bitter, but that 
the news will be relayed to every no-good 
critter. They spread the fame of one 
who gives with kindly smiles and chortles, 
until he in retirement lives, and locks 
his gates and portals. 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “A Woman of No Importance” at the Strand Theater 


An Author of No Importance 


E HAVE discovered a new use 
for the motion pictures, and one 
distinctly to their credit. They 


act upon a play with the same peculiar 
acid which, for example, the interpreta- 
tions of Eleanor Dusé puts upon them: 
briefly, that they etch out the flaws of a 
piece with a relentless certainty. We had 
been going along for years, having respect 
for Oscar Wilde as a playwright. We 
must have been about five years old when 
the notion was first put into our head that 
Wilde’s comedies were shrewd, delightful, 
sophisticated, etc. Notions acquired at 
five, by hearsay from the elders, are im- 
mune from any but the stoutest attacks. 
We went, in later life, to see these come- 
dies performed, and our blind spot went 
with us. It is true that we had uncom- 
fortable stirrings from time to time, but 
it takes more than stirrings to topple an 
idol. 

We saw “A Woman of No Importance” 
when it was played by Margaret Anglin 
and Holbrook Blinn, and we were over- 
borne by the earnestness of these two 
players. We hadn’t the nerve to peep. 


UT now we have seen “A Woman of 

No Importance” in the movies. Con- 
trary to their custom, the movies have 
taken but few liberties with the original 
Wilde play. And indeed, why should 
they, for if ever a man wrote “what the 
movie public wants,”’ it is this self-same 
Irish blaguer. The man is terrible. The 
picture itself is pretty good, in that it is 
in parts well acted, and throughout well 
photographed. The backgrounds and 
sets are pleasing, and everything has been 
done by “A Woman of No Importance” 
that should be done by it. The comedy 
itself is simply the poorest kind of trash. 
We have come to the conclusion that the 
first sense the amoeba had was the sense 
of sight. The eyes, being old and saga- 


BY Hrywoop Broun 


cious, let in more bounteous truth than 
the other senses, which seem to be still 
tied to apron strings. If this is true, and 
under the spell of “A Woman of No Im- 
portance” we are prepared to swear to it, 
the movies have a potential power over 
us that had better be watched. We 
remember that when we went to the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight, primed to the 
scalp for Dempsey because we knew him 
for a nice boy, we suddenly saw, under a 
murky sky, a large beetling powerful 
black person—no longer familiar to us as 
our favorite—attacking a very small blond 
who hadn't a chance in the world. Every- 
thing we had thought we thought about 
the two was washed away by a flood tide 
of emotion, and along with Don Marquis, 
we yelled “Carpentier! Carpentier! Car- 
pentier!”” 


OME hours after the fight was over 
\J we came to and remembered that of 
course we had really been for Dempsey all 
along. But our eyes had seen the gallan- 
try of David, who, even with his sling 
shot barred, would still do his best against 
Goliath. Every feeling and every thought 
was at the mercy of our eyes. That 
would have been a handsome occasion for 
us to stop and give the movies their due, 
but it didn’t occur to us. In fact, nothing 
but “A Woman of No Importance” has 
served to blow us right out into the open 
on this question. We are willing to con- 
cede the fact that the eyes do exaggerate. 
But they exaggerate along the line of 
truth, which is a lot better than the plain 
lies we will accept from our noses and 
ears. 


But whether the eyes should be relied 
on is really secondary to the fact that 
actually they are. And when we saw the 
tale of Rachel and Lord Illingworth un- 
folded on the screen, we believed it. We 
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did honestly think, for the time being, 
that there were such people. That there 
could be such gross villains, such poor 
fools, would have been denied by us before 
we went there, and are about to be denied 
now that we have got away, but they were 
real while they lasted, and are the cause 
of our maledictions upon Oscar Wilde. 
Perhaps in the course of his varied life 
he knew such people as he wrote about. 
But he should have had the decency and 
the pride to bury them under denials, 
rather than to have paraded them before 
us as persons quite like ourselves—except, 
perhaps, a little more delightful. 


AY COMPTON plays the lady of the 

title very cleverly, and does not faint 
any oftener than she has to. But the 
gentleman who plays Lord Illingworth 
does nothing to ameliorate his part. 
Where a scornful look is asked from him 
he will give no less than forty feet of leer. 
The close-ups of his indifference to the 
ladies, and those of his boasts that he 
could kiss whom he liked, and when, got 
absolutely painful. His was never a face, 
at best, for the picturing of the elegant 
emotions. Its muscular habits might 
have been formed by an outfielder jawing 
an umpire, or a bartender telling a cus- 
tomer that he had put his change into his 
pocket, but they were not trained to 
snoot at a lady and get anything from 
an onlooker but a hearty laugh. No 
more was the face of Ward McCallister as 
the virtuous son ever really refined down 
to the uses of a Gerald Arbuthnot. The 
virtue was there, but it weighed his face 
down into a queer and lumpish shape. 
The women of the picture were much 
better than the men. But none of the 
players should really be blamed. They 
probably did what they could, and it was 
not their fault if a bad play should always 
be heard and not seen. 
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THE MERRY 
MARION MORGAN 
DANCERS 


You will recog- 
nize at once that 
they are dancing 
“Helen of Troy,” a 
brand new dance by 
Mrs. Morgan. This 
dance should not be 
confused _ with 
“Sadie of Pough- 
keepsie.” 


Miss Lucille Bal- 
lantine is doing the 
“Two-a-day” after 
her musical comedy 
successes. How 
wonderfully the 
Earl of Lytton 
(Owen Meredith) 
would sing could he 
but see this “Lu- 
cille”! 











New York’s splendid new Fresh Air Farm for 
poor little rich girls—and boys 
Westchester Biltmore Country Club at Rye, New York 














of the formal opening of the club and 

grounds. The main clubhouse is in the 

background with the sports house and 
locker house at left. 
The club owns more than 600 acres of beautiful, 
rolling grounds in the glorious Westchester hills 
and represents an investment of more than 
It embodies everything that one might desire in 
a country club—tennis courts, polo field, two 
golf courses, a main clubhouse of 400 rooms, 
separate bachelors’ quarters and a_ beautiful 
beach and bath house on the shore of the Sound. 


Sort on the west golf course on the day 








A glimpse of the lobby of 
the clubhouse proper. 





The tout ensemble has 
been carried out with 
most remarkable taste 
and judgment. It is a 
playground for children 
as well as grown-ups, for 
bamboo slides, sand 
boxes, pogo sticks and 
hobbyhorses are supplied 
in abundance. It is a 
playground in which the 
whole family should find 
health and happiness. 
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Is there any greater fun than 

eating out in the open? 

At left is the terrace just 

outside the sports house. 

Just inside is the 19th Hole 

—which lacks just one thing 
for perfection. 

















Jim Barnes, in right foreground, is about to putt; Armour to his 
right (in white). Walter Hagen is leaning on his putter (back of hole 
marker) and Butchart is leaning on his putter, just off green, at left. 


Tea on the terrace, 
overlooking threc 
golf courses, and a 
forty-mile sweep of 
Long Island 


Sound. 








Watching the Hagen-Barnes-Butchart-Armour match on 

the day of the formal opening. Butchart and Armour 

beat Hagen and Barncs, 2 and 1, in spite of brilliant play, 
and an “‘cagle 3° on the par 5 eighteenth by Hagen. 








EDITORIAL 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Magna Charta Day 
A N ASSOCIATION is being formed in America to unite 


with the various English-speaking commonwealths of 
the world, half a dozen besides the United States, to 
celebrate Magna Charta Day. 

And why not? What do boundaries mean compared with 
this ancient charter of human liberty? The English-speaking 
peoples of the carth are about to come into a responsibility for 
peace in the earth—a responsibility which will amount to 
sovereignty. The United States, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia have a 
common status. They are ruled by a middle class, which 
overwhelms each country. They ride in the same kind of 
motor cars, use the same kind of machinery for farming, min- 
ing, transportation and communication. They wear the same 
kind of clothes, read the same kind of newspapers, eat prac- 
tically the same kind of food, look alike, more or less talk alike, 
think alike and generally vote alike. 

Why should not they, who are more nearly like than any 
other group of 150,000,000 people in the world, unite to cele- 
brate the day when their fathers first put the bridle on a king, 
and harnessed him to serve the common good? It was a great 
day for human liberty when the barons told King John 
where to get off on the royal road to the Fourth of July. 


Sims Scorns the Devil 
A DMIRAL SIMS of the United States Navy is an old 


dear—net, nothing off for thirty days or cash with order. 

He is the one man in the naval service who is not afraid 
of the plain, bald truth. “You bet we'll use gas in the next 
war!” says Sims, and adds that the submarine is our strongest 
weapon of defense, and we won't go back on that. This is re- 
freshing. 

The Germans were right about war. It has no rules ex- 
cept that the best man win. It is not cricket. It is not foot- 
ball. It is organized murder on the wholesale scale, in train- 
load lots. Any attempt to tie pink baby ribbons upon the dogs 
of war, any effort to cover war with kalsomine, any mushy 
talk about humanitarian methods and revising the rules of 
war, is bald and wasteful lying. Men like Sims are a nation’s 
most useful citizens. Truth in public men is so rare. Candor 
is priceless. What Sims has said baldly, his timid fellow-officers 
have said behind their hands. 

War is a beastly reversion to brute force. Jt has no busi- 
ness in Christendom. Yet war is inevitable, unless we agree 
among nations of our kind to abolish it. Another war like the 
last one will so weaken civilization by killing off the leader- 
ship of the white race that the submerged races will for an era 
take charge of the planet. Yet we go on making ships and guns 
and gas and murder machines, because our neighbors do, and 
they do because we do. And when a frank speaker like Sims 
blurts out the truth we make faces at the man and stop our 
ears against his truth. Perhaps a civilization of jackasses de- 
serves all that war will bring to it. 


Cuba and the Samaritan 
Tx newspapers of Cuba are abusing the United States. 


Newspapers sometimes create sentiment, but oftener 
reflect it. In Cuba the editors are probably printing 
what they hear. There may be a real feeling of resentment in 
Cuba against the United States. We are making them clean 
up, destroy their fever germs, live in sanitary quarters, con- 
duct an honest government, and pay some attention to majority 
rule, instead of impressing public sentiment upon majorities 
through revolution and assassination. ‘ 
The man who imposes a superior code of conduct upon 
others gets no thanks for it; rather he gets only bitter hatred 


for his pains. The world has heard for 2,000 years the story 
of the Good Samaritan. The world would have been wiser 
than it is to-day if it could have had alongside of the story of 
the Good Samaritan the story of the man who fell among 
thieves. It would have run something like this: ““The Samari- 
tan meant well, probably, but what was he doing on the Jericho 
road, I ask you? No one but a bunch of crooks ever come 
down that road, and as the other gang had got me first and I 
didn’t have any money, I suppose this Samaritan thought it 
would be good business to pick me up and take me down to the 
hotel as a sort of alibi for his morning’s work. Anyway, I 
wasn’t so bad off, if it comes to that. I would have been 
up in a minute or two, and if I had gone down to the hotel I 
would have got a first-class room, but that Samaritan puts me 
up in a room near the roof, colder than billy-be-dee, and the 
food was bad, and I had to kick for towels. And on top of all 
that I never stop at that hang out. It has bedbugs. Of course, 
he paid the bill; but he got enough advertising out of it to put 
me up in the bridal suite and I'll bet a horse it all came out 
of the next man who came down the road after me.” 

We Americans know the Good Samaritan’s side of the story. 
But the other fellow’s side is just as clear and dear to him, and 
when we hear it from the nations like Cuba, we are shocked 
and pained. But it’s a good human interest story and one 
that no man or nation ever should forget. 


Happy Days in Congress 

HE tariff bill drags along, and every day sees its passage 
I a little nearer and drearer. The bonus bill seems at 
the moment to be scheduled after the tariff bill, and as 
the day of its passage approaches Congress gets glummer and 
gloomier. The ship subsidy bill is in the offing, and Congress 
is dreading the final vote. Yet these are Administration 
measures. They are measures which congressmen, old guards- 
men, and party spokesmen generally pretend are largely de- 
manded by an anxious electorate. Yet every congressman 
knows when these major measures of the party are passed 
the American people will rise up and begin using the ballot 
box as a congressional meat grinder. Still no one remotely 
thinks of defeating these measures, and saving the inevitable 
licking. Congress and indeed the entire Republican party 
takes the attitude of the old farmer who stopped his neighbor 
on the highway to say, “Well, Jim, I'm going down town now 

to have my annual drunk, and gosh, how I hate it!” 


The Gunman’s Millinery 
si other day the New York police force caught a speci- 


men of the gunman Americanus, and in dissecting his 
cuticle they found the following defensive antennae: 

One .45-caliber Colt revolver. 

One .38 caliber Leuger revolver. 

Two .25-caliber automatics. 

One 7-inch unused dirk. 

One blackjack. 

One pair of new handcuffs. 

One vial of chlorine (or, with whisky, “knockout drops’’). 

If the gunman continues to develop along these lines, he 
will find himself displaced by some other species. For, unless 
his motive power increases, he cannot carry his armament. 
In the meantime it will pay to consider how we are developing 
these man-killers by permitting the unrestricted sales of fire- 
arms. What excuse is there for gun-toting in this modern 
world? Why is not society’s right to peace and order a para- 
mount right to any man’s privilege to carry a gun on the public 
streets? Why should the gunman’s love for his peculiar mil- 
linery load up the tax-rolls with court costs in putting the gun- 
man in jail? Why should the common man be taxed to death 
that the crook may disport himself like a battleship? 
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“Don’t be a tightwad, Sam” 
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Millennium 
by Stan Beck 


| Figen night on Fancy’s wings I soared 

unto a distant sphere 

Where men were clean in thought and 
aim—subservient not to Fear; 

Where women were their equals and no 
slave-bound token wore, 

And who—in love from passion freed— 
their viceless children bore. ¢ 


None wrangled on the merits of con- 
flicting foolish creeds; 

Religions never meshed them in their } 
tangled thorny weeds, 

For all obeyed one simple rule: To live 
the best they can 

And consecrate their talents to the hap- 
piness of Man. 


So he who aided others, from all others | 
gathered aid— ) 

And ev’ryone, from high to low, in coin 
of love was paid; 

And each one labored at his best, nor 
thought of worldly pelf— 

And each, in helping some one else, was 
lifted up himself. 


And all was happiness and peace—no 
squalid slum defiled— 

Each home a haven of delight to woman, 
man and child; 

The minds of all that wondrous race 
were tuned to love from birth 

So that no evil deed could find a foothold 
on that earth. 

* * * 


,, 


horse shoes uall 
be altered 


And this I knew a vision was (a futuristic 
view) 

Of this our world as ’twill be in—a mil- 
lion years or two!— 

For we who think we're civilized are 
cavemen still at heart ;— 

We’ve got a mighty lot to learn!—sup- 
pose we make a start? 


Raed 








“How do you think a warmer climate 
would suit me, doctor?” 


< 
Ver great-grandwather Say? 





what I’m 





“Heavens, man! That's 





Now that little Lorena Trickey from Oregon has qualified as a jockey, we 


hasten to get down a bet 
Moonlight Rapture 
by Gee See 


H, Love, yon lumined moon 
Doth know the passion that we feel; 


General. 


Soldier—I just had a talk with the 


Other Soldier—What did he say? 
“Get to hell out of the way.” 


trying to save you from.” 
tae 


“Conklin is a four flusher.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“He pretends to understand interpre- 
tative dancing.” 





His rounded face brings all the spring 
That flows from out the South! 

(But move your head a bit, I pray, 
Your hair gets in my mouth!) 


Dear heart, your fairy form 
Doth surge my throbbing pulse to bliss! 
Its warming nearness to me here 
Makes love immortalized! 
(But shift you just a bit, I pray, 
My knee is paralyzed!) 

se 


Biggs—How does your new burglar 
alarm system work? 

Jiggs—Fine; but the burglars keep me 
awake all night long now. 


HIS 





Agatha—Any reason for not knowing 
your next door neighbor? 

Harriett—None, except that they live 
next door, 




















“Say, ma! What’s a summer resort?” 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 








T= great court of King Arthur had 
once more convened. ‘The long rays 
of the fast setting sun gave a curious light 
to the armored figures that predominated 
in the gathering. The king arose and 
after the customary introductory re- 
marks, began to speak concerning the 
need of three extra leaves for the round 
table. 

A man of commanding presence, im- 
maculately clothed and of handsome 
features leaned languidly toward the 
queen. It was none other than Launce- 
lot, a man of many affairs. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he whispered 
tersely. “This is going to be pretty dry.” 

The queen nodded in assent and the 
two, unobserved, made their exit. 

“You're wonderful this evening,” said 
Launcelot to the queen when they had 
reached the veranda. 

“T know,” answered the queen. “But 
we must be more careful. I think my 
husband is getting wise.” 

“Never mind,” answered 
*Let’s sit over in the nook.” 

‘ + * 


Launcelot. 


“Stop,” said the queen, sharply. “You'll 
break my hairnet.’”—Cornell Widow. 
HHH 
She—I could die waltzing. 
He—Excuse me while I speak to the 
orchestra leader.—Colorado Dodo. 


| 
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| 
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QUICK WORK 


Manager—You get two minutes to 
change costumes between scenes. 

Flossie—Gee, that gives us nothing 
to do for a minute and a half, doesn’t 
it?—Texas Scalper. 








Nep—How did the swimming team 
come out? 
Tune—Wet.—Williams Purple Cow. 


Bosh—Just saw a man with his arms off 
at the shoulder cutting wood. Quite a 
difficult stunt. 

Frosh—How did he do it? 

“He held the handle in his mouth and 
turned somersaults.” —Orange Owl. 

AHS 


Chemical Instructor—We owe a great 
deal to chemistry. 

1925—Yes, look at all the campus 
blondes.—Northwestern Purple Parrot. - 

iad 

Gentleman Crook—Pardon, me, sir, but 
haven’t I held you up before? 

Weary Victim—Well, the gun looks 
familiar but I’ve forgotten the face. 
—Wisconsin Octopus. 

FAH 

“As you were,” said Mary Jane, as 
she assisted her roommate in removing 
cosmetics and taking off false curls.— 
Syracuse Orange Peel. 

SA 


Professor—Now when two bodies in 
motion come together, is heat generated? 

Voice from the rear—No, sir; I hit a 
guy yesterday and he knocked me cold. 
—Carnegie Puppet. 

Ft 

Father (visiting college)—Son, those 
are better cigars than I can afford. 

Son—That’s all right, Dad, take all 
you want; this is on me.—Virginia Reel. 
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HE town clock announced the arrival 
of midnight. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Judge Fairly’s 
supporters. ‘The Judge has been elected 
Mayor!” 

“Let’s go to his house and give him 
three cheers!” suggested one of them. 

“But,” objected another, “he is asleep.” 

“Then,” popped up a third, “let’s give 
three rousing cheers!""—Princeton Tiger. 

tt 

Junk Dealer—Any old clothes? 

Student—Naw. Got plenty of them. 
—Chicago Phoenix. 

Sas 

Dr. Bailey (looking at thermometer)— 
Humm! I don’t like your temperature. 

Sick Student—Then why did you take 
it?—Harvard Lampoon. 

SHH 

“The Biblical story of the creation 
must have been written by a_ baseball 
reporter.” 

*“How so?” 

“It starts out ‘In the big inning—’’ 
—Denison Flamingo. 

Se 


Voice from the Bathroom—Hey, got any 
Ivory soap? 

Voice from the Depths—Wassa matter, 
wanta wash your head?—New York Med- 
ley. 























Nearsighted Old Lady—Good gra- 
cious, miss, your skirts are terribly 
short; and as for your sister’s, they 
= simply disgraceful!—Toronto Gob- 
in. 











Digest of the World's Humor 


RESIDENT H. 0. VANCE, of Oska- 
loosa college, said in an address in 
Oskaloosa : 

“The post-war changes have hit nobody 
harder than they have hit the college 
professor. The college professor is one of 
the poorest men in the world to-day. 

“A young Latin instructor proposed to 
a young lady and was accepted. After 
their first tender transports were over they 
fell into serious talk. 

“*Now we are engaged,’ said the young 
lady, ‘we must begin to economize. 
Promise me, darling, that you won’t do 
anything you can’t afford.’ 

“The young Latin instructor laughed 
grimly: 

“If I promise you that,’ he said, ‘I'd 
have to break off our engagement.” ”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

et 

“And why should I help you?” de- 
manded the Boston citizen. 

“Sir,” replied the Boston tramp, “I 
can offer you no coherent reason. Your 
motives must be altruistic.” 

This got him a dime.—Louieville Cour- 
ier- Journal. 

RR id 

Brokeleigh—I would do anything in my 
power to prove my love for your daughter. 

Old Gotrox—Would you support her? 

“My dear sir, I said anything in my 
power.’’—Boston Transcript. 











“Say, Suzette, wait until I have fin- 
ished my prayers. You know the 
good Lord cannot hear both of us at 
the same time.”—Le Journal Amusant 
Paris). 


City Lady—Why does that bull look 
at me like that? 

Farmer Hill—1 suppose it’s your red 
hat. 

City Lady—Really! I knew that hat 
was out of style, but I never thought a 
bull would notice it!—New York Globe. 

SHS 

It may be difficult to find a solution for 
our troubles, but it is safe to say it doesn’t 
lie in telling them.—Chicaugo Daily News. 


T WAS late. The door bell rang. The 
doctor opened the door, expecting a 
request for his service. 

“Miss Caroline Tompkins?” said the 
late caller. 

Miss Tompkins was the doctor’s cook. 

“She has retired,” said the doctor. 

“This is for her,” said the man, handing 
the doctor a package from which peeped 
flowers and buds and leaves. 

“One of cook’s admirers,” the doctor 
mused, “has bought her a bouquet.” 

He walked into the kitchen and placed 
the package in a basin. An indignant 
cook stood before him next morning. 

“I wish to give notice,” she announced. 
“T'll not stay another day in a house where 
some varmint puts my new hat in a dish 
of water.” —Kansas City Star. 

SHS 

“Helen was talking about you before 
you came in. What do you think she 
said?” 

“I haven’t an idea.” 

“Good guess. That’s what she said.” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 

Hae 


“Are there any old-fashioned Southern 
gentlemen about here?” 

“A few. Only the other day I saw one 
make a gallant attempt to hold his hat 
in one hand and steer a fat woman 
through a revolving door with the other.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





























Judge—Why did you stick your knife in this man? 
Prisoner—Well, I heard the police coming, and I had to hide it somewhere.—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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Granny (who doesn’t like modern manners)—You girls are so useless 
nowadays. Why, I believe you don’t know what needles are for! 

The Youngest—What a silly old granny you are? Why, they are to 
make the gramophone play, of course—London Mail. 


HE umpire called him out at the plate. 

Immediately 20,000 fans rose from 
their seats and began hurling pop bottles 
and cushions at him. 

“Robber! Thief!” they shouted and 
chased him from the lot. That evening 
by the side streets he managed to reach 
home safely in time for his dinner. He 
sat down at the table, and his little wife 
said: 

“Bill, I was at the game this afternoon, 
and you certainly were rotten. That man 
was safe by a mile.” —Detroit Free Press. 

Rd 


“Where are you going in such a hurry?” 


asked Mrs. Bibbles. 





























“Over to John Jagsby’s house,” said Lawyer—What are your resources? 
Mr. Bibbles. “He has just telephoned Old Man—I beg 
to ask if I could lend him a corkscrew — Lawyer—Without a profession, then! 
and I’m taking it myself.” A person of independent means! You 
“Couldn’t you send it?” will have to pay a luxury tax.—Le 


“Mrs. Bibbles,” said Mr. Bibbles, in Rire (Paris). 
cutting tones, “the question you asked 
me shows why most women are unfit 
to lead armies and make quick decisions 
in business deals involving millions. 
When the psychological moment arrives 
they don’t know what to do with it.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 

Petal 

“T see,” he said, “that coal has gone 
up again.” 

“Has it?’’ she replied. 

“And they’re raising rents,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, flaring up, “if 
you wish to have our engagement broken 
off, say so. I always hate to have people 
beat about the bush in a case of this 
kind.” —Minneapolis Tribune. 

PAS 

City Youth—What’s that calf licking? 

Farmer—That’s rock salt. 

“I've often wondered how cornbeef 
was made.” —Boston Transcript. 

FHS 


“What do you think is the cause of so 
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RS. COBB decided to visit New York 
and spend a day with a friend. 

Her grocer had not called by the time 
she was ready to leave, so she wrote on a 
card: 

“All out. Don’t leave anything,” and 
tacked it on the door. 

Upon her return at night, she dis- 
covered that the house had been ran- 
sacked. On the card which she had left 
on the door these words had been added: 

“Thanks; but we couldn’t take the 
heavy furniture.” —Detroit News. 

Stet 

“Yes, your honor,” said the aggrieved 
woman, as she dabbed her eyes, “he 
neglected me shamefully. Why, he was 
never at home.” 

“And I suppose you had to spend your 
evenings all by yourself, with no com- 
panionship whatever?” 

“W-w-well,” she sobbed, “I had two 
goldfish.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

SAH 

“My, paw, you look nice in a full dress 
suit.” 

“Thanks, ma; but I wish they’d make 
the blamed things so a feller would have 
some place to put his pipe and can 0’ 
tobacco.” —Florida Times-Union. 

SHH 

“Does your boy Josh know anything 
about agriculture?” 

“No,” replied Farmer Corntossel; 
“and I don’t want him to learn. What 
I want Josh to do is to learn engineerin’ 
so’s he kin keep the flivver an’ the rest 
of the gasoline machinery goin’.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 

FH 

“You say Meddling is a born re- 
former?” 

“Just that.” 

“What do you mean by a born re- 
former?” 

“I have it on the authority of his 
grandmother that when he was five years 
old, he started a campaign in his neigh- 
borhood to abolish Mother Goose.” —Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 
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. . sages?” . 
many unhappy marriages: Workman—Ten pahnd! But the court gave me a ’undred pahnds com- 


“Too many people are married before pensation. 


they get sense enough to stay single.”— Solicitor—But, my dear fellow, you—er—forget the little matter of— 
Miami Herald. er—my costs and expenses. Just ninety pounds!—London Mail. 
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EORGE developed a journalistic in- 
stinct at the early age of fifteen. 
With the consent of his father and some 
assistance from the same source he bought 
an “amateur printing outfit” and started 
the Klinkerville Monthly Journal, sub- 
scription price fifty cents a year, payable 
in advance, 

“TI suppose you call yourself the editor 
and proprietor of this office,” remarked 
an envious young associate who dropped 
in at his “sanctum” in the basement of 
the paternal dwelling one day. 

“Of course I do,” responded the youth- 
ful journalist. “I don’t owe a cent on it.” 

“Proprietor! Umph! Everybody 
knows you got $25 from your father to 
start it with.” 

“Yes, sir!” stoutly rejoined George. 
“And his subscription for the Journal 
is marked paid fifty years ahead on my 
books!""—Philadelphia Ledger. 

ad 


“John,” said the Old Man, thought- 
fully, “I don’t approve of you running 
around nights, with all kinds of flappers 
and flirts. Why don’t you settle down 
and go with some particular girl?” 

“That’s it, Dad,”’ said the Kid, blithely, 
“they ain’t any of ’em so very particular 
these days.” —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

HAS 


He—-But I asked you, dearest, to keep 
our engagement a secret for the present. 

She—I couldn't help it. That hateful 
Ella Sharpe said the reason I wasn’t mar- 
ried was because no fool had proposed to 
me, so I told her you had.—Boston 
Transcript. 























“Dear Lord, I ask nothing for my- 
self! Only give mother a son-in- 
law.”"—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 

AAs 

“Ts there any sure way for a farmer 
to be prosperous?” 

“Well,” replied Farmer Corntossel, 
“there’s an element of luck in every- 
thing. The only sure way for a farmer 
to be prosperous is to discover an oil 
well.” —Washington Star. 

Ae 

Mrs. Crawford—Did your wife tell 
you where she was going? 

Crabshaw—No. But as she has just 
heard some secrets I presume she’s some- 
where in the neighborhood broadcasting. 

—~New York Sun. 


Doctor—Deep breathing, you understand, destroys microbes. 
Patient—But, doctor, how can I force them to breathe deeply?—Passing Show (London). 
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A LADY who kept a little curly poodle 
lost her pet and called on the police 
to find it. The next day one of the force 
came with the dog very wet and dirty. 
The lady was overjoyed, and asked a 
number of silly questions, one being: 
“Where did you find my darling?” 
“Why, ma’am,” said the officer, “a 
fellow had him on a pole and was washing 
windows with him!”—The Fuller Bristler. 
RR Rd 


“*Twas new clothes your husband 
wore to work this day, were they not, 
Mrs. O’Marra?” the section foreman in- 
quired as he stopped by the O’Marra 
door. 

“They was indeed, but the poor fool 
would wear them, instead of keeping 
them for Sunday,” Mrs. O’Marra re- 
sponded with an ominous frown. “What 
of it?” 

“T am afraid they are ruined entirely,” 
the foreman said regretfully. “Run over 
by a switch engine, they were.” 

“And how did Pat come to have off his 
clothes?” Mrs. O’Marra demanded in 
open mouthed astonishment. 

“He did not,” the foreman responded 
briefly.—Country Gentleman. 


Rated 


“T beg your pardon, sir, but what is 
your name?”’ the teller politely asked the 
man presenting a check. 

“Name,” echoed the indignant cus- 
tomer, “don’t you see my signature on 
the check?” 

“TI do,” answered the teller. “That's 
what aroused my curiosity.”—Hibernia 


Rabbit. 
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“It’s lucky, mister, I wear rubbers on me boots, or I might ’ave ’urt 


yer!”"—London Mail. 


COUPLE of sailors got into a dis- 

cussion over the kind of animal a 
heifer was. One sailor claimed that the 
heifer belonged to the hog family, the 
other that it was a variety of sheep. 

Finally, they called in Boatswain Bill. 

“Bill, wot's a heifer—is it a hog or is 
it a sheep?” they said. 

Boatswain Bill bit off a large chew re- 
flectively. Then he said: 

“To tell you the truth, mates, I dunno 
much about poultry.”—London Opinion. 
Pad 

“Do you think the Great American 
Novel will ever be produced?” asked the 
lover of literature. 

“Why,” replied the log roller, “it’s 
being written every once im a while by 
one of my friends.”—New York Sun. 

gas 

“There’s one good thing about the 
radio.” 

“Which is?” 

“You can listen to it all night, if you 
want to, and know you're not keeping 
the neighbors awake.” —Detroit Free Press. 

sae 

“You recollect, I reckon, when Lyddy 
Lump and Sankey Simms got married?” 
inquired a resident of the Mount Pizgy 
neighborhood who had remained at home. 

“Lez see!” replied an acquaintance 
who had been away for quite a while. 
“Big, slab-sided girl that once whipped 
the constable, wasn’t she? And he 
weighed about a hundred and ten pounds, 
if I've got him right?” 

“Eh-vah! Just thought Id tell you 
that Sankey escaped about two weeks 


later.”—Kansas City Star. 
tas 
“That’s a wonderful office boy you’ve 


got.” 
“Yeah; he’s a daisy. Doesn’t smoke, 
cuss, shoot craps or run away to ball 


games. A perfect boy.” 
“T gotcha. What’s his fault, then?” 
“Well, he has only one fault. He 


won't work.” —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


“What's going on here?” 

“A prize fight, mister. The purse is a 
quarter.” 

“What's that youngster doing up a tree 
while another boy walks around below 
with a club in his hand?” 

“Oh, that feller in the tree is the stake- 
holder.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 





“They say that art brings grace. 


R. WELLINGTON KOO, the bril- 
liant young Chinese diplomat, said at 
a dinner party in New York: 

“Some men seem to think that we 
Chinese are a very childlike and very in- 
nocent people. They think we all exactly 
resemble the Pekin merchant of the story. 

“According to this story—and it is a gem 
—a Pekin merchant took a rather notori- 
ous foreigner to board with him at the 
rate of $20 a week. Six months passed, 
and the rather notorious foreigner had not 
yet let his host once see the color of his 
money. 

“So, at the end of the six months, the 
Pekin merchant thought the matter over 
very thoughtfully and reduced the for- 
cigner’s board from $20 to $10. He 
explained that thus, if the foreigner never 
paid him, he would not lose so much 
money.” —Detroit Free Press. 

RR Kad 

Proud Dame—I do not see, Alice, how 
you can think of marrying into such a 
commonplace family. 

Romantic Daughter—I am not going to 
marry into his family; he is going to 
marry into ours.—Boston Transcript. 

tt 

“How do you like my frock?” asked 
Eric’s sister, when dressed for a dance. 

“It’s—er—quite simple,” stammered 
the young man, 

“Simple!” she laughed. “Do you know 
what it cost? Do you know that twenty 
golden sovereigns wouldn’t cover it?” 

“Perhaps not,” said Eric; “but thirty 
might, well spread out.”—Toronto Globe. 


I hope that sitting outside at this 
task will get me the grace of some man.”—Der Brummer (Berlin). 
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Vacuum Tanks and Vacuum Heads 


country road the other day with a 

friend who has owned half a dozen 
makes of cars during the past ten years. 
Suddenly, his engine began to spit and 
cough as though it were a fit subject for 
treatment at Saranac and my friend began 
to look worried. 

“Your tank is getting dry,” I said. 
“Can't be,” said he, “it was only filled 
this morning.” “No,” said I, “I don’t 
mean your main fuel tank, I mean your 
vacuum tank. Take your foot off the 
accelerator, slow down for a minute, and 
see if she won’t be all right in half a mile 
or so.” 

He did so, and sure enough, the momen- 
tary rest given to the engine seemed to 
renew all its pep and enthusiasm and it 


I WAS driving along an open stretch of 








proceeded on its way as merrily as before 
—until we came to a long hill when my 
friend kept his throttle wide open and his 
engine working at full power for a mile 
or so. Then the same symptoms began 
again. 


UT I found that my friend, in spite of 
the half dozen cars that he had owned, 
did not know the principle on which the 
fuel reached his motor. For all the 
thought he had given it, he may as well 
have assumed that there was a tank on 
the roof of the car from which the fuel was 
led by gravity to the carburetor. That is, 
in a way, the system employed on some 
of the cheaper cars and is the reason why 
the partly empty fuel tank will not feed 
the carburetor when the car is going up 
a steep grade—for the inclination of the 
car brings the level of the gasoline in the 
gravity tank actually below that of the 
carburetor, and gasoline will not flow up 
hill any more easily than will water. Con- 
sequently, all except the very cheapest 
cars are provided with some means by 
which the gasoline is either pushed or 
pulled from the main tank into the car- 
buretor. Some of the higher priced cars 
use the system by which the engine exerts 
pressure on top of the gasoline in the main 
tank and forces it or pushes it directly to 
the carburetor. 


HE large majority of the moderate 

priced cars, however, use what is 
known as the vacuum tank system in 
which the suction from the engine pulls 
the gasoline into a little tank placed on 
the dashboard of the car and raised well 
above the carburetor. By means of a 
valve mechanism, this gasoline thus 
sucked empties down into a lower com- 
partment which is thus kept filled and 
which supplies the carburetor with as 
much as is needed. 

Now, unlike the average youngster, the 
automobile, when it becomes hungry, 
coughs and spits from the carburetor, 
meaning that it is not getting enough food 
—its bottle is empty. Its food supply 
can come only from the vacuum tank 
and the only way that it can reach this 
vacuum tank is by the pull or suction of 
the motor. 


6 Panes gasoline engine is, in reality, a big 
pump. When the pistons go down in 
the cylinders they leave a large space that 
must be filled, for Nature, as we learned 
in high-school physics, abhors a vacuum. 
As these pistons go down, the inlet valves 
are opened and the air to fill this vacuum 
rushes in from the outside through the 
carburetor at the same time that this 
mixes with the gasoline vapor. But there 
is another valve controlling this air pas- 
sage from the carburetor to the cylinders, 
known as the throttle, and this limits the 
amount of air and gasoline vapor—or 
mixture as we call it—and thus controls 
the speed of the car. Now the space 
made by the pistons in their descent is 
always the same and just as much air or 
mixture is needed to fill that space at all 
times. If the throttle is closed that space 
cannot be completely filled and there is, 
therefore, considerable suction existing. 
So, if we drill a little hole in the intake 
manifold, or pipe between the throttle 
and the cylinders, we find that the outside 
air will rush in whenever the pistons go 
down. This inrushing air creates a suc- 
tion and its tendency to help fill the cylin- 
ders is used in the vacuum tank in ex- 
actly the same manner as the boy at the 
soda water counter who assuaged his 
thirst through a straw. But if the air 





can go in to fill the cylinders through a 
bigger opening, such as is the case with 
the throttle wide open, there will not be 
so much suction at the vacuum tank pipe. 
Remember that the boy at the soda water 
counter keeps his lips tightly closed over 
the straw to obtain the greatest suction 
and if he opens his mouth the soda water 
will stay in his glass and air will enter 
his mouth instead of the liquid. 


r — same conditions prevail when we 

run the car with the throttle wide 
open, as is the case when speeding on a 
level road or when climbing along, straight 
hill. All the air needed to fill the space 
left vacant by the slowly moving pistons 
is supplied through the carburetor and 
there is but little suction on the small hole 





connected with the vacuum tank. As a 
rule, this small amount of suction is ample 
for all ordinary requirements, but to cover 
the time when it is inadequate a separate 
section is made in the vacuum tank which 
(Continued on page 32) 








DO YOU KNOW: 
1. Why do worn cylinders need to be reground? 


2. Why do some tires “sing” 
Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. Why are some cars “geared up” at fourth 
speed? 

The four-speed car is usually one of considerable 
power but generally of four cylinders and therefore 
somewhat ing in six or eight cylinder flexibility. 
A fourth s od a ph — oe 
ex jonally high speed of car travel. Inasmuc 
on third speed wall be the one most generally used, 
this is frequently made direct while the fourth 
speed is geared up so that the engine will turn 
more slowly at the same speed of car travel and 
high level road speeds may be attained. It is 
generally considered that the noise of this will 
not be objectionable at such high rates of travel, 
whereas it might prove so under ordinary touring 
conditions. 

2. What is the difference between a condenser on 
@ gasoline car and on a steam car? 

The condenser on a gas car is used in the electric 
circuit in connection with the induction coil which 
increases the six volts as delivered by the average 
battery to the ten or twelve thousand necessai 
for the spark to jump across the gap in the onk 
plug. The condenser on a steam car is totally 
different and is used to condense the exhaust steam 
vapor and return it to the water tank in the form 
of water instead of being lost through the exhaust. 
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Frank Graham, who has just finished a comfortable dining car break- 
fast, sights along the barrel of his cigar and discovers that the man 
at the washbasin is none other than his sensible and able friend, 


Tom Edwards, salesman. 


" ELLO, EDWARDS! You on this trip? What's 
that bottle of yours on the window sill?” 


“That I'll tell you by asking you a question.” 
“Fire ahead, Old Timer.” 


“What was the first thing you ordered in the diner this 
morning?” 


“Why, let’s see—I needed a little mineral water and—” 


“That's it! Mineral water! Well, this bottle here has 
made me see my last drop of mineral water. That's Nujol. 
You've seen it advertised, I guess.” 


“Sure. You troubled with constipation much?” 


“I'm not troubled with it at all. But I would be if it wasn’t 
for that bottle.” 


“Good, eh?” 


“Life insurance. I’ve been on the road a long time. You 
know—taking orders from a time-table. I've got a pretty 
strong constitution but the life was killing me. The hours, 
the fifty-seven varieties of drinking water and the small- 
hotel food all combined to nearly ruin me. And I soon 
got the habit.” 


“The habit?” 


“Yes. You know—the ‘gimme-something-for-constipa- 
tion’ habit. The druggist shoots you a glass of soda with 
some salts or a box of powerful purgatives. You get action 
all right, but you feel weak for a day and next time you 
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A Lubricant—not a Laxative 





* Clockwork, — 
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need a stronger dose. After awhile your bowels won't 
work at all without these drugs.” 


“But how did you get onto Nujol?” 


“One day Joe Bates, a doctor friend of mine, saw me taking 
a pill for constipation—the second one that week. Joe 
bounced right up into the air and preached for an hour on 
the sacredness of our internal organs. Then he put me 
on the Nujol treatment—a tablespoonful twice a day.” 


“And the effect?” 


“None for the first day or two. And then I began to feel 
like my old self again. I got back my appetite and took 
on a good color. Nujol was ridding me of waste poisons. 
You see, it’s this way—old Mother Nature supplies a 
lubricating substance to the intestines, so that the food 
waste is kept soft arid easily passed out of the body. But 
when you are constipated this lubricant is not produced in 
sufficient quantity. Now a lot of scientific men discovered 
that the gentle lubricating action of Nujol most closely 
resembles this natural lubricant. Moreover, it absorbs 
poisons and carries them out of the body. And certainly 
does its job well. Why, thousands of people are really 
enjoying life because of Nujol. And it is pleasant to take 
—no griping, because it isn’t a laxative. Doctors advise 
it, and I’m told it is used in many of the world’s leading 
hospitals.” 


“Say, you have certainly sold me on Nujol. I have been 
looking for a rational treatment for constipation for a long 
time—and this is it. Me for a drugstore as soon as I hop 
off this train.” 
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HENRY WILKINSON’S 
SECRET 


When Henry Wilkinson died at a 
ripe old age, the whole town buzzed 
with gossip and curiosity about his 
affairs. He had not been a “man of 
mystery” during his life, but just a 
plain, everyday citizen who was more 
or less an invalid and who had long 
ago retired from business. He lived 
in a modest way, and nobody suspect- 
ed that he had done anything unusual 
during his lifetime. : 

Then suddenly, it was discovered that he 
had left a fortune! 

Where had the old man gotten it? Some 
folks whispered about a mysterious invention, 

tented in Mr. Wilkinson’s youth, which had 

rought him wealth. But people who knew 


him ago said he had never invented any- 
thing. he matter remained a complete 
mystery. 


Then, one day, a group of men gathered 
in a lawyer’s office on business. The attorney 
was a life-long friend of Henry Wilkinson and 
was executor of his estate. Unexpectedly, 
he let the secret drop. The men who were 
gathered there were struck dumb with aston- 
ishment when Mr. Wilkinson’s method of 
accumulating wealth was revealed—the more 
so because it was a method which every one 
of them could adopt with equal success if he 
wanted to. 


You Can Do What 
Wilkinson Did 


There was nothing sensational, nothing 
wonmetes or mysterious about Henry 

ilkinson’s plan. It was just a plain com- 
mon-sense way of building up a fortune which 
anyone can follow if he is willing to stick to 
it persistently. 

In fact, there were just three factors in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s method of building up a fortune. 
One was persistence. One was safety and 
conservatism in his investments. The last 
was a liberal rate of return on what he in- 
vested. If you have persistence, you can do 
just what Henry Wilkinson did, for the same 
opportunity is open to you which he took 
advantage of. 

When you know what the plan is you can 
figure it out for yourself with cil and paper 
and see how practical it is. ail the coupon 
below at once and we will send you, free, the 
story “How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich.” 
Then make up your mind to do what Henry 
Wilkinson did. 


G.L.MICLER & G. 


113 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
“First—The Investor's Welfare’’ 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ra .L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. ~ 
| 113 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


I would like to know how Henry Wilkinson 
became rich. Please send me, without 
charge, the complete story. 
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CONDUCTED BY THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to JcpGe are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to answer by 


telegraph. Nocharge is - this service. 
stamp should always be inclosed. 


_ All communications are treated confidentially. 
Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Jupce, 627 West 43d St., New York, 


A two-cent postage 


giving full name and exact street address. Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


Readjustment Still Incomplete 


a long way in this country, and 

very satisfactory progress towards 
normal lies to the credit of the first half 
of the year. But the journey is far from 
being completed. There is much distance 
still to go before affairs are lastingly set- 
tled in the industrial and commercial 
worlds. At this stage of the process a 
great deal of irregularity exists in the 


Bo ine = readjustment has gone 





situation. In some departments of ac- 
tivity there has been a genuine and 
solid advance, as in steel and agriculture, 
in others a less pronounced onward move- 
ment, as in the textile industry, while 
some lines may have retrograded. In- 
dustries in which extensive strikes have 
occurred, as in coal mining, have not been 
able to improve their positions, and 
threats of additional big walk-outs, as 
in the case of railroad workers, have 
tended to-discourage enterprise. 


HE unsettlement which widely pre- 

vails, and which is largely psycho- 
logical and due to ignorance of economic 
facts and conditions, is one of the chief 
hindrances to restoration of prosperity. 
Unless people shall compose their minds, 
accept the natural trend of circumstances, 
and resign themselves to hard, honest 
work, without fussing and complaining, 
we shall not get back to that state of 
efficiency which causes all to prosper. 
Unrest is always a foe of material suc- 
cess. Had the mass of Americans years 
ago calmly got down to sober thinking 
and earnest endeavor, this nation would 
by now have lived down a greater num- 
ber of the evil effects of the war. 


{OR it is plainly an aftermath of the 
war from which we are to-day suffer- 
ing. In a lesser degree ours is the ex- 
perience of Europe, where the people are 
seething in emotional turmoil, and so 
putting a stiff brake on the wheels of 
recuperation. It is regrettable that 
human beings are so human that many 
unpleasantnesses must be. But it is 
certain that the present dissatisfactions 
and frictions in the business community 
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will gradually be allayed and harmony 
and co-operation be renewed. The dis- 
putes of labor and capital, with their 
harrowing incidents, are doubtless neces- 
sary features of the country’s convales- 
cence from its severe economic sickness. 


ke IS most exasperating to the general 
public that business recovery should 
be halted and possibly reversed by strikes 
over wages and rates. Popular sentiment 
is inclined to the slogan, “A plague on 
both your houses for so plaguing me.” 
The world moves, however, and perhaps 
when it has finally abolished war between 
nations it will also devise some method 
of keeping perpetual peace between the 
managers of big enterprises and the 
workers whom they employ. Arbitra- 
tion is a potent remedy in the majority 
of these troubles, and it is always in order. 

True to its function of sensitive fore- 
caster of business conditions, the securi- 
ties market has been indicating the in- 
sufficiency of the general readjustment. 
It has, apparently, fully caught up with 





latter must 
further improve before the market will 
resume a steady upward march. Im- 
provement may come speedily, or it may 


business prospects. The 


be deferred for a few months. Very 
much depends on the progress made in 
the settling of the labor controversies that 
have been disturbing the land. 


Answer to Inquiries 


L., Mounpsviuie, W. Va.:_ The proowed merger of 
Midvale Steel, Republic Iron & Steel, and Inland Steel 
looks to their union under the name of North American 
Steel Co. All the property of the Midvale company is 
to be taken over by the new company, with the exception 
of the Nicetown plant. The obligations of all three con- 
cerns are to be assumed by the new company. Existin 
preferred and common stock will be changed to pref: 

and common stock of the new ompeny, which is to have 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred, par $100, and common 
stock of no par value. Midvale stockholders will receive 
75 per cent. of new common stock and 25 per cent. in the 
stock of the company to be formed to take over the Nice- 
town rs Republic preferred stockholders are to re- 
ceive dividends in cash up to the date when the new pre- 
ferred dividend begins, and 100 per cent. in new preferred 
stock, while the common stockholders will receive 170 
per cent. in new common. Inland stockholders will re- 
ceive 25 per cent. new preferred, which is to be purchased 
from them at $95 cash per share and 70 per cent. in new 
common. It is intended to provide $20,000,000 addi- 
tional cash working capital by sale of common stock. 




















Brown Brothers 


WILLIAM E. COREY 
Chairman of the sw - of the 


© Underwood & Underwood 


GEORGE F. BAKER 


The noted New York banker, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the First National 
Bank, who has given millions 
of dollars for educational and 
benevolent purposes, and 
wnose latest important bene- 
faction was $1,000,000 to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York. 


Company, 


Midvale Steel 

whose 
merger with the 
Iron & Steel and Inlan 
has been eagerly discussed in 
New York’s financial district. 
Mr. Corey was formerly presi- 
dent of the United Jtates 

Steel Corporation. 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
The widely known banker and 
capitalist, formerly President 
of the National City Bank of 
New York, who was in Genoa 
at the time of the Inter- 
national Economic Conference 
and whose views on the Euro- 
pean financial and economic 
situation have attracted wide 

attention. 
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R ublic 
Steel 





The proposed merger has aroused a demand for Govern- 
ment interference, but it is doubtful if there will be any. 
The merger should be beneficial to all three companies. 
The case of the Lehigh Valley Railroad awaits Govern- 
ment decision in the case of Readi The Lehigh segre- 
gation plan was objected to by the Attorney-General and 
it may have to be amended. Of course the effect on the 
Lehigh stockholders cannot be definitely known until a 
plan indorsed by the Government is settled upon, but it 
robably will not work injury to stockholders. The 
sland Oil & Transport stockholders’ protective com- 
mittee is planning a reorganization and a suit for fore- 
closure has been filed in behalf of holders of the gold notes. 
K., Waycross, Ga.: Recent disclosures about the 
rather slipshod financial methods of certain South 
American governments and municipalities have tended 
to modify conservative opinion of their bonds. The 
issues are doubtless safe, but can no longer be classed 
with strictly gilt-edged obligations. ‘The bonds you hold 
are ail likely to be cared for at maturity. Strictly gilt- 
edged bonds are no longer yielding so high as 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent., but there are good bonds that make that 
return. The gilt-edgers include the first mortgage issues 
of the leading railways, Union Pacific, Atchison, Southern 
Pacific, New York Central, similar issues of os in- 
dustrial organizations, like American Tel. & Tel., U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel, U. S. Rubber, and like bonds of 
public utilities. ; 
B., Montcomery, W. Va.: International Mercantile 
Marine preferred would be a good stock to buy with the 
proceeds of your Liberty bonds. A safer proposition 
would be Mercantile Marine 6 per cent. bonds, which may 
be had at several points below par. The reorganized 
American Motors Corp. has not a certain future and the 
debenture stock is more of a speculation than an invest- 





The Revere Oil Co.'s offer to exchange its stock 
for Motex stock on payment of twenty-five cents a share 


ment. 


appears uninviting, vere stock is quoted by a New 
York broker at twelve cents bid, sixteen cents asked. 
M., Currron Fores, Va.: Cuban American Sugar Co. 
was incorporated in 1906 as a — company. It 
holds the entire capital stock and bonds of nine sugar 
producing companies. The combined properties com- 
prise over 473,000,000 acres of land, six sugar factories, 
two refineries, vessels, railroads, etc. The capital stock 
outstanding is $10,000,000 common, and $7,819,800 pre- 
ferred. Par of common $10, of preferred $100. The 
company for years paid good dividends on both classes of 
stock, but owing to the depression in the sugar industry 
it ceased making returns to stockholders. It has a funded 
debt of $10,000,000. It is proposed to merge this com- 
pany with the National Sugar Refining Company. 
Cuban Cane Sugar Corp. was incorporated in 1915 and 
acquired more than a dozen sugar-producing estates in 
Cuba. The holdings comprise over 600,000 acres of 
cane land, besides sugar mills, railways, and other proper- 
ties. Capital stock outstanding is 500,000 shares of 
common and $50,000,000 of preferred. The common 
has no par value and the preferred is 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative, par $100. For several years dividends were paid 
on preferred, but these were | ey during the time 
of depression, and no dividends have been paid on com- 
mon. The funded debt of the company is $25,000,000 
ten-year 7 per cent. convertible debentures. The sugar 
industry in Cuba is to some extent recovering from its 
unfavorable condition. The Columbia Graphophone 
Co. was incorporated in 1917. Capital stock outstandin 
is over 1,200,000 shares of common, no par value, an 
$9,833,000 7 per cent. cum., preferred, par $100. The 
company formerly paid dividends on both classes of stocks 
but got into financial difficulties and had to suspend pay- 
ments. Now, on the strength of the fact that it is to 
manufacture radio apparatus, its position has been bet- 


tered and the stock has had some advance from the low 
point. 

W., Brooxuiyn, N. Y.: I have had no advices regard- 
ing the Hardshell Mine since 1919, when a shaft had been 
sunk to a depth of 400 feet. There was an ore body, but 
not a particularly rich one. The stock is quoted on the 
curb at sixteen cents, ‘That shows in what slight estima- 
tion it is held. The Turman Oil Co. is a dividend payer 
and its stock is quoted somewhat above par. It is a good 
cheap oil stock. The company is controlled by the 
Middle States Oil Corp. 

A., Cutcaco, Inu.: The Mother Lode Coalition Mines 
Co. owns a fine body of copper ore in Alaska. It is one 
of the cheapest producers of copper in the world. It had 
a good year in 1921 and it has begun paying dividends at 
the rate of $1 per year. The stock is an excellent specu- 
lative purchase. Ray Hercules Copper can point only 
to an unsuccessful history and its outlook is still highly 
se + pe The International Petroleum Company 
should some day be a good dividend payer. At present 
it manages to dispense only about twenty-five cents a 
year to stockholders. It is in the Standard Oil Group. 
The Boston & Wyoming Oil Co. has practically been 
absorbed by the Mutual Oil Co., and there is no present 
indication of returns to stockholders. The Livingston 
Petroleum Corp. and the Simms Petroleum Co. have 
large holdings and may in time work out a profit for 
stockholders. But they are paying nothing at present. 
I would prefer Middle States Oil, paying $1.20 a year. 

New York, July 15, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


James M. Leopold & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, established in 1884, recommend 
their partial payment-plan as the best way to buy good 
securities on convenient terms. To get a full explana- 
fay hy their method, write to the firm for its free book- 
let Lt. 

Persons interested in business and finance will find the 
reading of the widely known Bache Review useful and 
pleasant. It gn information of value and suggestions 
that are sound. Copies sent to business men for three 
months without charge by J. S. Bache & Company, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 

The first mor’ investment house of George M. For- 
man & Company, Department 24, 105 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill, has the honorable record of having been 
thirty-seven years in business without loss to any cus- 
tomer. More than thirty insurance and investment 
companies have invested in Forman securities. The firm 
will mail to any address its interesting booket, “How to 
Select Safe Bonds,” which points the way to sound in- 
vestment. 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, sends 
to any applicant his booklet L which explains the opera- 
tion of puts and calls and the opportunities they offer in 
the stock market. 

Dunham & Company, 43 Exchange Place, New York, 
will supply to interested investors their new booklét, 
“Twenty-four Hours a Day,” showing how to get the 
utmost working value out of securities, and also “The 
Current,” a financial weekly designed to aid investors. 
Ask for 133DD. 

G, L. Miller & Company, Inc., 112 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., deal in first mortgage real estate bonds based on 
valuable income-producing property and yielding 7 per 
cent to 74% per cent. The bonds are in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000. Interest is paid twice yearly and 
they may be obtained on the partial payment plan. 
Write to Miller & Company for their very interesting 
booklet, ““T'wo Men and Their Money.” 

The care taken by the Federal Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich., 
to safeguard investors in their 7 per cent. bonds is shown 
by the fact that the company accepts only about 10 per 
cent. of the loans offered it. These issues are known as 
Better Bonds and have been bought 1m all parts of the 
country. Federal Bonds are fully described in new 
booklet 6L, which this company will send to any address. 
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PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet L-4 which 
explains our plan and terms, 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 




















Forman Investments have sound 
for 37 years. They always yield a liberal ratecon- 
sistent with safety and ire noattention by the 
investor. They aresecured by First Mortgages on 
High Grade Income Producing Real Estate. How 
Forman Investments will protect your capital and 
build yourincome is Interesting!y, told in our book- 
let “How to Select Safe! to us with your name 
an 
and address in margin. No salesman will call. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
First Mortgage Investments 


















IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a ten- 
minute weekly summary of the business and finan- 
cial situation. It focuses and interprets currents of 
to-day and indicates their trend. nt to business 
men for three months, without charge, 


“ 


mee dee 


aa 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 


ideal SUMMER 
VACATIONS 


BERMUD 


Days from New Yor’ 


8 Day Tours $83.00 
9 Day Tours $88.50 


and upward, longer Tours in proportion 








Rates include all costs covering trans- 
portation, meals and berth on steamer, 
hotel and all side trips in Bermuda. 


Round trip rates without hotel or 
side trips $50.00 and up. 


Sailings Via Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 
July Every 5 Days—Aug. Twice Weekly 
For illustrated literature address 


Furness Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall Street - New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 























Travel with Comfort and Economy 
You will not only enjo A water trip 
but will save money traveling on 
D &C Steamers which nehe daily trips 
between Detroit and Bagel Detroitand 
Cleveland on Eastern Time. 

Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p.m. i. each ci pm. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a. m. Ave ach ely 688 m. 
Lv. Buffalo 0 p. m. 

Are. —— 9:00 a. m. 


‘are—$6.00 one way; 
$11.50 round trip. 


Berths, $1. gy ng $4.20 up; 
Direct rail connections made at Detsols 
Buffalo and Cleveland for all sections o 
the country. Rail tickets accepted os 
in rate this year carried (15to ty 4 seduction 

rate Gas . 
Win a must be remov 


ne ll and Seoters tg 
tion address R. G. 
Pass. and Tieket , eee Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
A.A.S . T. i 
Pres. & fg oad sedi mele... 
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face or body—Enlarged 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
been Tried, Tested and Proven 
ite merits in over 100,000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—"A CLEAR- 
Tone SkIn’’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Me. 


Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


It is useless to anticipate further declines 
in automobile prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to buy. 

There are many excellent values avail- 
able to the man with $500 or $5000 to 
invest in an automobile. But the best car 
made for some conditions may not prove 
satisfactory under others. The Motor 
De ment of JU DGE will furnish readers 
with unbiased, expert advice free of charge. 


Motor Department, Judge 


LESLIE-JUDGE Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 


- Correspondence Course 


IWS CARTOONING, 
Comic Art & Caricature 
Short Cut and Square Deal 


For illustrated catalog and testi- 
monials send 6c in stamps. Address 


ZIM Dept. R HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
, Write your name plainly. 
Who desire to secure 


INVENTO atents should 7 for 
our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 
Send model or sketch and description and we will 
ive 8 opinion of its patentable nature. 
Pet H& o., 749 “F"" Washington, D.C. 
illustrated 


ide book 

ATENTS. aed “RECOR D OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
Hy ~ — our free opinion of “—— + nature. 
Prompt Service. Reasonable T wa 

VICTOR - “EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. 
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Radio Department 


CoNDUCTED BY WILLIAM H. Easton, Ph.D. 


Subseribers to Jupae are invited to turn to us for advice regarding the selection, installation, operation and care 


of radio receiving sets. No char ~ 9 is made for this service. Address all letters to Radio Editor, 
name and exact street address. In case an answer by mail is desired a two-cent 
For information concerning the technical details of construction of receivers and trans- 


43d Street, np he r- = fi 
postage stamp sho 





upGe, 627 West 


mitters the reader is ph he to the several very excellent technical radio journals which are to be found everywhere to-day. 


Troubles 


IKE every other mechanism, the 
radio receiver is subject to troubles. 


To-day it may be working splen- 
didly; but to-morrow, its messages may 
be weak, or they may be harsh, and noisy, 
or worst of all, they may not be heard at 
all. Then comes the question, “What's 
wrong?” And it is often a hard question 
for the inexperienced to answer, because, 
with the exception of such obvious things 
as a burned out tube ora broken wire, the 
cause of most radio troubles lies hidden 
deep and invisible. Of course, one can 
*phone for an expert, but that is a thing 
to be avoided if possible. Expert as- 
sistance is both expensive and slow to 
arrive. Besides, it is but a temporary 
relief. Something else is sure to go 
wrong sooner or later. One must learn 
to care for one’s own receiver if it is to be 
a source of real enjoyment. The great 
majority of troubles can be easily located 
and cured without special technical 
knowledge. It is merely a matter of 
educating the ear to the meaning of ex- 
traneous noises, and of carrying out a 
simple routine by which the various points 
of possible weakness are tested in succes- 
sion. 


UT before tinkering with his receiver, 
the operator has to know whether any 
trouble he is experiencing is actually due 
to the receiver or whether it is caused by 
something entirely beyond his control. 
Let us, therefore, first consider the prin- 
cipal outside causes of poor reception. 
Static is, of course, the common external 
trouble. It will, however, deceive only 
the beginner, for it becomes only too 
familiar to those with any radio experi- 
ence whatsoever. It is due to small 
charges of atmospheric electricity, which, 
meeting the aerial, slide down it through 
the receiver to the ground. The sounds 
caused by it vary from a gentle sizzle to 
ear-splitting crashes, depending upon the 
strength of the charges. It is more 


‘prevalent in summer than in winter, and 


is especially bad—usually intolerable—on 
the approach of a thunderstorm. No 
practical cure for static has as yet been 
invented, but this problem will un- 
doubtedly soon be solved. 

Code messages always bother the be- 
ginner at first, but after a short time the 
great majority of them are ignored. A 
powerful station operating in one’s 
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vicinity will, however, completely blot 
out everything else; but as few telegraph 
stations operate continuously, such inter- 
ference is rarely serious. Cases do occur 
where certain telegraph operators de- 
liberately make nuisances of themselves, 
but the average radio listener need not 
worry about such offenders. Trained ears 
are sure to hear them, and the proper 
steps taken to suppress them. The best 
thing to do about code is to learn it. This 
requires some study; but one who masters 
code is admitted into a realm of news 
and gossip that increases immensely the 
usefulness of one’s receiver. 

Interference from other telephone broad- 
casting stations is a source of much more 
serious trouble. When two or more sta- 
tions within range of one’s receiver operate 
at the same time and on practically the 
same wave length, confusion reigns. Not 
only may all the different performers be 
heard simultaneously, but in addition, 
an annoying whine or whistle, due to the 
interference of the stations’ carrier waves, 
is generally present. Frequently this in- 
terference whistle is audible even if only 
one of the stations is near enough for its 
program to be heard. The only way of 
remedying this trouble is to write to the 
U. S. Radio Inspector of your district 
about it. (Addresses of radio inspectors 
given on request to this Department.) 

Defective transmission from a _ broad- 
casting station means, of course, defective 
reception at the receiver. Poorly equipped 
stations do not cause much trouble, for 
the simple reason that no one listens to 
them anyhow; but when a normally good 
station goes wrong, listeners everywhere 
begin frantically to overhaul their appa- 
ratus in the vain endeavor to find some- 
thing that isn’t there. 


MONG some of the common trans- 
mitting defects are: interruptions, 

due often to the breaking of transmitter 
tubes or to the knocking over of the trans- 
mitting mechanism in the studio; weak 
transmission, due to some failure in the 
transmitting apparatus; generator noise, 
which is a shrill hum closely resembling 
an interference whistle and due to poor 
commutation by the generator supplying 
the transmitter with power; and “blast- 
ing,” a rattle that occurs with some trans- 
mitters when certain notes are struck or 
when several instruments or voices sound 














together. Sometimes, even the artist is 
at fault. Certain voices do not transmit 
well. The studio manager in such cases 
will cut the performer short as soon as he 
discovers what is wrong. 

In all cases of interference and poor 
transmission, the trouble is confined to a 
very definite point on the tuning scale. 
If the trouble disappears when some other 
station is tuned in, but reappears as soon 
as the tuner is brought back to the origi- 
nal adjustment, the owner of the receiver 
can feel assured that his instrument is not 
at fault. 

Troubles at the receiver will be dis- 
cussed next week. 


About Electron Tubes 
HERE are two 


tubes, known as 
tubes respectively. 

Hard tubes are those with a high 
vacuum. They are suitable for use 
either as detectors or amplifiers. When 
used as detectors their plate voltages 
should not exceed 224%; but when used 
as amplifiers, they give better results 
with plate voltages of 40 or more. Or, 
to put this in another way, the tube 
when used as a detector should have 
but one “B” battery connected to it, 
while the tubes used as amplifiers re- 
quire at least two and, in some cases 
three or four, “B”’ batteries. 

Soft tubes contain lower vacuums 
than hard tubes. They are better than 
hard tubes for use as detectors, so that 
the ideal arrangement for a two-stage 
receiver is to insert a soft tube in the 
detector socket and hard tubes in the 
amplifying sockets. Soft tubes can be 
used for amplifying in emergencies, but 
cannot be recommended for this pur- 
pose. ‘Twenty-five volts is the high- 
est plate voltage that should be applied 


of electron 
and “soft” 


kinds 
“hard” 


to soft tubes. If subjected to higher 
voltages, they will squeal, and in addi- 
tion, are liable to burn out. A blue 
light in a soft tube is a signal that its 
plate voltage is altogether too high and 
that it is liable to immediate destruc- 
tion. 

The simplest way of distinguishing 
hard tubes from soft tubes, when one 
is unfamiliar with the type number of 
the various makes, is by the plate vol- 
tage which should be stamped on the 
cartons. If, however, this mark is 
omitted, appearance will sometimes be 
a guide, since all soft tubes are trans- 
parent, like electric lamps, while some 
hard tubes are of an orange color, due 
to a chemical used to extract the last 
traces of oxygen within the bulb. But 
other hard tubes are also transparent; 
and in cases of doubt, experiments must 
be made with various plate voltages un- 
til the one giving the best results is 
found. 

Electron tubes cost from $5 to $7.50 
each and are very delicate. ‘lhey should 
always be handled with great care and 
should never be lighted more brightly 
than is necessary for good reception. 
With luck and good management, how- 
ever, they should last several months 
before burning out. 


Stations Heard 


Port Elgin, Ontario, Can.—KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; WPB, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y.; WWJ, De- 
troit, Mich.; NOF, Washington, D. C.; 
WGR, Buffalo, N. Y.; WJZ, Newark, 
N. J. 

Sidney, N. 
KYW, Chicago, Ill.; WGY, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 2XJ, 


Deal Beach, N. J.; KDOW,S.S. America; 


WBZ, Springfield, Mass. 


S.—WJZ, Newark, N. J.; | 
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Underwood & Underwood. 
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The wireless wizard, Guglielmo Marconi, dances on his toes to broadcasted 
music aboard his marvelous, floating wireless laboratory, Elettra 
e steps one short wave length at a time 
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Saxophone Book Free After nearly 8 gure 


= are almost entirely displaced by Sexophones in 
popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book 
colle which Berens takes ene cello and bass parts and 
raany other things you would like toknow. Ask for your 
Mention A ee interested in and a complete catalog 
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Makers of Everything 
4857 Buescher Biock ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Gibson Instruments 


_Easy to Play 
_Easy to Pay 


will be surprised and delight- 
fully entertained. Let us help you 





im your commanity. You can in- 
i income and 
pleasure by 

tainments, Church Affairs, etc. A 
then §5 a month will soon pay for a Gibson and will fur- 
nish you with wholesome, year-'round entertainment. If 
you have an old instrument, we will make liberal allow- 
ance on & Gibson. Write Today for Free Book, 5 
Free Trial Offer, information sbout Wm. Place, Jr. 

and the instrument you prefer 


GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR CO. 
207 Parsons St, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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for every owner of a 
| DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Hew do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your 

purpose in adding to your comfort and 

enjoyment in the use of your car? 




















This book gives the selections of ex- 
perts, made after careful study, test 
and conference with the Bureau of | 








Standards, Washington; Under- 
writer's Laboratories, and other in- 
stitutions of scientific research. 


Its conclusions are based on experi- 
enced knowledge. It tells the exact 
equipment in each instance, which 
after thorough test, these experts be- 
lieve will give you the best results. It 
also carries information on “The Care 
of the Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” 
“The Care of Tires,” and other data 
of real value. The book is 5x74” 
in size, 32 pages profusely illustrated, 
bound in heavy cover stock. It de- 


ne 
tn cca 








serves a place with your “Book of 
Information.” Your copy of this 


book will be sent postpaid on 25c 


receipt of coin or stamps. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 








Amateur Knights 
of the Pencil 


Drawn by Micprep HEIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Mildred 
Hein 


“The Moor the Merrier” 





Drawn by F. H. Horninec, San Francisco, Cal. 
He never touched a drop in his life 


he's 
Drawn by H. E,. OLMSTED, 





Los Angeles Cal. - 

“What’s the matter with Abe?” 

“The ole fool’s been drinkin’ horse 
liniment again.” 





Vacuum Tanks and Vacuum Heads—(Continued from page 26) 


gives a reserve supply that will feed the 
carburetor when the suction is not at its 
best. 

Now, in the case of my friend, whose 
car failed to get its food when it was run- 
ning with wide open throttle, he may have 
attached some one of these devices which 
also depend on the sucking effect of the 
motor for their operation. The auto- 
matic windshield wiper is one of these, 
and if you use one you may notice how its 
action absolutely stops whenever you open 
the throttle wide, and that its movement is 
fastest when the throttle is closed and the 
engine is coasting. The use of such an 
attachment, or a slight leak in the suction 
pipe, may have reduced this vacuum to 
such a small amount that it was not able 
to suck gasoline fast enough to supply the 
reserve compartment of the vacuum tank 
as my friend was traveling at high speed. 
But he knew nothing of this ingenious 
arrangement by which the average gaso- 
line motor obtains its food, and attributed 
the difficulty toa dry main tank. He had 
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had six cars and yet did not know that a 
new vacuum tank with a larger compart- 
ment or an inspection of his suction lines 
with an occasional tightening of the pipe 
connections here and there might over- 
come his entire difficulty. He might 
have taken that car to a nearby garage 
and told the mechanic that the “car- 
buretor isn’t working” and this modern 
successor to the “mighty smith,” instead 
of making a ten-minute adjustment, 
might remove the carburetor, take it apart 
and even recommend the installation of a 
new one costing about $30. 


UT my friend would have deserved 

such treatment, for even though he 
has been the owner of six cars he has not 
attempted to understand the first simple 
and vital principles of the mechanical 
operation of any one of them, and unless 
the average driver knows more about his 
car than the average garage man, he 
must expect to find automobiling an ex- 
pensive pastime. 
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Theatre Magazine 


The One Exquisite Magazine of the Stage 


LAYS REVIEWED: “Mr. Hornblow Goes to the Play” 
and reviews the new plays each month. His criticisms are 
authoritative and impartial. If you live out of town they 
will help you plan your playgoing so when you come to town 
you will not waste. your time or your money on a poor play. 


QPECIAL ARTICLES: Timely and pertinent observations 
\ on the Theatre—the Drama—the better Motion Pictures 
are ably discussed by prominent writers. The Kansas City Star 
said that the powerful editorials of Arthur Hornblow, Editor 
of Theatre Magazine, ‘“‘should be framed and hung in the 
home of every playgoer.” 


HE AMATEUR STAGE: Amateur play production is 

one of the biggest educational movements today. It is 
sweeping the country. During the wartime days, Theatre 
Magazine inaugurated a special Department—‘‘The Amateur 
Stage’”—in which the plays staged by enthusiastic groups of 
college players, community organizations, clubs and churches 
are discussei, and scenes from their plays reproduced. In- 
structive and constructive articles on play production are also 
a feature of this Department. If your club, school or church 
is contemplating giving a play, you may feel free to consult the 
Editor on a..y problems that may arise. 


IF YOU— 
want to know about the plays and spec- 
tacular productions that are being shown in 
the theatres of New York—if you want to 
know what new plays are appearing and 
what plays are on the road, consult Theatre 
Magazine’s ‘“‘PLAYGUIDE.” Plays that 
continue, new plays, and the plays that are 
on the road are all listed in ‘‘The Playguide.”’ 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


TODAY 
$4.00 the Year 


35c a Copy 


CENES FROM THE PLAYS: First night views of the 
most striking scenes caught by our photographers, add 
to the fascination of Tneatre Magazine. 
XCERPTS FROM IMPORTANT PLAYS: ‘The Circle,” 
“Dulcy,”” “The Green Goddess,” “‘Lilliom,’’ “Mr. Pim 
Passes By,"’ “‘Ambush,"’ and many other plays have been pub- 
lished, one each month, and other plays will be added to the list 
as they are produced. 
LLUSTRATIONS: There are over a hundred exquisitely 
reproduced half-tone illustrations in each issue—scenes irom 
the new plays, pictures of the players, and several full page 
portraits of America’s best beloved stars. 
FASHIONS: The clothes worn and sponsored by the clev- 
erly gowned women of the Stage—the women who create 
fashions—are picture . and described in detail for our readers. 
HE PROMENADES OF ANGELINA: Anne Archbald 
gives you in the chatter of that vivacious young person— 
Angelina—the latest bits of gossip, and the fads and fancies of 
the people of the stage. 
HE VANITY BOX: In this section you may keep in inti- 
mate touch with what is new in toilet preparations—the 
perfumes and vanities that aid in keeping the stage woman 


beautiful. 
Special Offer 
6 months for $1.00 instead of $2.00 


Send your check or money order for $1.00 
and receive the July, August, September 
and October issues as they are published, 
and the May and June issues free. 

Add 25c Additional for Canadian Postage 


Address: The Subscription Department 


THEATRE MAGAZINE 
6 East 39th Street New York 
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Valuable Service to Judge’s Subscribers 


BE 
MOTOR.... INVESTMENT.... RADIO 


HE COMPLETE SERVICE of these three unique Depart- 

ments is at the unlimited call of every subscriber to JupGE 

at all times, without the additional charge of a single cent. 
You will appreciate, fully, all that this means when you have used 
the services of one or all of these Departments. 


Each Department is under the personal direction of an expert. 


H. W. Slauson, M.E., who has conducted the Motor Department 
for more than 10 years, is one of the leading automotive engineers 
of the country. If you are having any mechanical trouble with your 
car, if you want unbiased, skilled advice in the purchase of a new car 
or accessory equipment, if you want touring data or maps—write 
him and your query will have immediate and helpful reply. 

William H. Easton, Ph.D., is one of the leading authorities on the 
subject of the Radio Telephone. The radio has sprung into popular 
use, almost “overnight.” It is only a question of time before you 
will have it in your home. JupGE can and will be of real help to you 
in the selection of the right equipment, in helping you to overcome 
difficulties, that you may get full enjoyment and benefit from the 
radio. It will mean a great deal to you to have a skilled and ex- 
perienced radio service to which you can turn at. any time for advice 
and help. 

Theodore Williams has conducted the Investment Bureau for many 
years. During this time he has advised thousands of investors— 
with funds ranging from a few dollars to as much as $70,000— 
honestly, conservatively, soundly. He has had long, practical ex- 
perience; his judgment is not influenced by a desire to sell you some- 
thing—he has nothing to sell. He will suggest securities which are 
safe, marketable and yield a fair return. He will endeavor to inform 
you promptly and accurately regarding any securities which you may 
now own or contemplate buying. His weekly articles will keep you 
posted on financial conditions and his replies to inquiries, which 
appear in JUDGE, are a real investment education. 

Remember that each of these Departments is maintained and directed 
entirely and solely for the benefit of JupGr’s subscribers—your best 
interests are their first thought. They are here for your use at all 
times and their full value to you depends upon the extent to which 


you make use of them. 
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